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[‘‘A FARMER'S WIFE, MISS MsRLOWE?"’ SAID SIR PRILIP; ‘‘ SUBFLY SUCH BEAUTY DFSERVES SOME HIGHER VATE? "’] 


KIT. 
OHAPTER Y. 


Tax glory of the garden party had waned 
when the fly containing Captain Montgomery 
Sttived in the grounds of the Priery. 

Lady Sinclair, as soon as ske heard the 
by of the late arrival, came running across 

¢ lawo—a dainty pictureeque figure, in her 
soft blue draperies, 

. She was fall of concern and dismay over 
he accident ; and, indeed, by this time, after 
on jolting drive over the rough road, 
man 

ance of an in _— nares 
wa" asked a dozen questions all at once, 
Me _ & dozen orders, and fussed over 
a ce in a way that would have been par- 
picalarly pleasamt to him had he not been 
eeling too tired, and in too much psin to 
ee bog Pn Fe | ~ a at relief 
n Sir esmon hi 
&ppearance on the one " aatelie 





‘Ges me up to a room somehow,” the’ 


young man whispered. 

It was characteristic of Sir Philip that 
everything he did was done very quietly, 
without any bother or fuss. 

In about ten minutes, Captain Montgomery 
found himself in a large charming room, 
extended on a couch, his foot and ankle being 
carefully examined by his friend. 

*' Very neatly done,” Sir Philip said, as he 
looked at the bandages. ‘I don’t fancy the 
local doctor could have done it better.” 

** You were in luck, Maurice.” 

Captain Montgomery smiled faintly. 

‘«T had a fairy to attend to me—a fairy with 
sea-coloured eyes, and hair that would de. 
light Burne Jones!" 

‘“‘A practical fairy evidently,” Sir Philip 
said, a little drily, ‘‘since she can use her 
needle. Bat you have not told me how all 
this happened, Maurice.” 

The whole story was recounted. 

“' And now I suppose I shall be a cripple for 
the next fortnight.” 

“You certainly must not try to ase your 





foot in this condition!” was Sir Philip's 
decisive answer. 

“ Bat I must get back to town to-morrow, 
Desmond, I must.” 

The pathetic look on the handsome face wag 
almost comic. 

“T have a hundred things to do, and, 
besides, I can’t burden Lady Sinolair.” 

‘‘ Make your mind easy about Lena; she 
will only be too delighted te keep you. I will 
send my man up to town first thing in the 
morning for your things, and my wardrobe is 
at your diepesal till your own arrives.” 

Captain Montgomery frowned, and moved 
restlegaly on his sofa, 

‘‘ Why did I come?” he asked himself for 
the hundredth time. ‘A country garden 
party—perfect madness!" 

Bir Philip laughed. 

‘* You must cultivate a little patience. A 
week in this lovely fresh air will do you all the 
good in the world ! Take years off your life!" 

Bat Captain Montgomery did not view the 
matter in the same light. He frowned mors 
aud more sa his mind conjured up all the 
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dutiss, social and otherwise, which awaited 
bim in town. 

** When this doctcr comes, I ehall tell him 
I mnst go up to London to-morrow somehow 
—it ia imperative. Why, there will be the 
devil to pay if I don't turn up to-morrow 
bight at she regimental dinner, Desmond.” 

** Well,” Bir Philip said, lighting a cigarette 
aa he sauntered to and fro in the room, “‘ the 
devil will have to ba paid in whatever coin be 
likes, for I prophesy that you will not be 
silowed to move from your present quarters 
under a week at least. What news of your 
mother? It is ages since I had a letter.” 

Captain Montgomery gave his friend such 
information as he desired, in a listless, pre- 
occupied way—his mind wag running all the 
time on other matters, 

is was certainly very bard ta have such an 
accident in the middle of the season, and to 
be thrust into a dose cf country life—he who 
really detested the countty, and whe had heen 
revelling in a vortex of sccial gaiety, whigh, 
came all the sweeter after three years’ absenga. 
on foreign service. On! certainlyit was very 
hard lack, To himgalf Maurice Montgomery 
called it by a stronger name. 

It waa ail very well for Pailip Desmond to 
view the matter so cheerfu Eyeryone 
knew Desmend had developed: inte. quite an 
oid fogey, and is was a matter of utter indif. 
ference . him whether ~~ season wasalive be 
dead, f conree, with his peaulian.eystem o 
living, ontting himself off mag an tach 
wit ia fellow.man whenever gob tho 
chance, the copniry would See exces 
etrongly. But. Maurice ™ mery was 
composed of very, differens geriala; and 
then he was. a good ten years Sir Philip's 
janior, and that countedfer a good deal. 

And #0, taking everythirg into considera. 


tion, peni it was natural he should feel 
not only: ages bas, bad tempered at the 
present 2 Of aifairs, more partionlarly 


when heseplised that it was his own folly that 
had broughtis about, A little later, however, 
he began: to feel bet#er. The doctor had cer- 
tainly vetoed all, question of his reigyning, to 
town for the next few days; but after a little 
quiet. conveseation with Deamond, disenssed 
ovee & moat cainty and appetising little 
dinnex, Mauzice began to regard the. mattes 
more-leniently ; and when Lady Sinclair came 
flattering) in, and hovered abons him witha 
hundred pretty litile evidences of the, 

interest he had inspiced, he became quite 
tempered again. 


Poilip Desmond uncelfichly, shaped 
stairs all the evening; bat af rank, Be SG 


seen the young man comfortgdlysueeenced in 
the luxurioue bed, he went down #0 the 
gardens for a little air and a smoke, 

‘There is no gesting a word from you, 
Philip, when your baby is near you,” Lady 
Sinclair cried, half-jightly, balf earnestly, as 
he appeared. She was sitting on the lawn 
with one or two of her guesta, and there were 
sundry couples dotted about in the distange. 
Tho night waa delicious, warm, and eerene, 
with a scent cf flowers on the faintly moving 
bree za, 

On a low chair close to Lady Sinclair eat 
Constance Mariowe, She wore no hat, and 
the moon shone down on her beautifally 
ebaped head withits pretéy brown hair waving 
& Way from.the brows. She had ohenged ber 
white dreas so snother of some grey, sheesny 
material—her.whole aapect. gaye one. & sense 
of absalate.pesce. She harmonized well with 
the night, Sir Philip looked at her admiringly 
—the moonlight scitened her. face, sha. lost 
the coldness which was, in his.eyca, 80. great 
& blerniah on her beauty. 


Lady. Sinclair glanced every. now. and then | 


at her friend with much admiration, 

“TEI were a man I should adare, Conataraa 
Marlowe!". she said, in a low voiaa, to Sis 
Philip apr-pos of notbirg,, 

He amicd, ag heglways did smile, at Lena's 
enthgsiaam, 

** Where is your husband? ”’ he irquired. 

She shrugged her shoulders, 


‘* How oan you ask? Up in the tower, cf 
conrse, locking through the telescope. I 
believe Rober fanoics be will find a new star 
every night. He comes down looking as dazed 
as an owl, and shows me some pieee of paper 


understand what is means. 
understand !-” 

‘* Well, yes,” Sir Philip answered, quietly, 
‘it ig rather silly of Robert to expect so 
much!” 

‘‘Now, Pailip, you are making fan of me— 
I won'é have it! G> and talk 10 Constance, 
and please be very nice to her.” 

“Am I ever anything else?” Sir Philip 
asks, laughingly, aa he rose to obey her, 

Constance received him with the genile 
sweet smile she had cultivated to such perfec- 
tion. 

“I hope Captain. Montgomery is botier?” 
she said, She wagsnot in the least interested 
in Maurice; she had met him in the winter, 
when she had been in town for a few days, 
and, apart from the fact that he was s poor 
man, hes vanity had been hurt by his most 
evidens non.appreciation of hex beauty. She 
was only interested in him mow because she 
knew Sir Philip was very fond of the young 
rae It was generally understood that _ 
mond was someshing in & guardian 
to the bandsome. y = the truth 
being that Bir Philip had a very sirong 
attachmené#@ Mauriag’s mother, and acted. ag 
&® truste®..amd exccator to the property 
inherited froma her dead husband, He had 
much sincere affestion for the key who. had, 
done so well in the-cageer he had chosen, and) 
gradualiy he had, drifted into scoep' 
Manrice’s definition of him as the right one. 
To Mangice higfriend waa amidgie- 
aged mam whose life was lived. and whose sun 
Was ges. 


This, in flack, was + fax from. the trash, 


with dots and lines on it, expecting me to;ercaped from his 
As if I could, 





and crogsed one leg over another, He looked 
very distinguished in his evening dress, He 
wore.no jewelled studa or rings, hig attire was 
simplicity itself, 

His only ornament was a charm that bad 
; Wwaistooat-pocket and 
dangled and glimmered in the moonlight, 

Constance looked at it carefolly, she had 
noted it before, and she wondered why he 
wore it, and if is were a souvenir of come 
tender dream now dead. Decidedly she was 
interested in him in more than a paszing 
fashion. 

He anawered her heartily and quickly, 

“Ob! I never think a woman should regres 
being a woman, Think of the thousand and 
one things she can do that are absolutely 
beyond us. Fighting for one's country is very 
fine, but woman's work ia purer, better, more 
noble in every way. Weare so helpless with. 
out you. Now take to-day, for instance, 
where would Maurice: have been but for the 
tender, clever ministrations of your sister ? 

He said the last$ word halt queationingly. 
Constance answered swiftly. < 

‘T have no sister,’ and then she frowned, 
ee a was, turned ae ieee ‘' Did 

p ontgomery goto the en then?” 
he asked. 


Sir Philip told her all thas had " 

“ And exsracrdinarily well meg gree 
he said, when he came to Kid's share in the 
pao“ “* Your local dooter would not 4 





but Macyiee bad a way Bir P. 
fesl very old indeed; andy, 
Maauriog, an idea, everyone- 


sure to follampat. 
To Constance however, Si 
Desmond was neisher old nee uninteresting ; 
’ in every Ways 
ot BY mo; means 





come. toward her as he did now. 

They talked over Maurice, and Sir Philip 
waxed enthusiastic, as he always did when he 
spoke of the boy’s exploits out in foreign 
parts. 

“‘It.ig nos every youngster who can show 
puch a record a3 Maurica Montgomery can!” 
he said, ‘I confess I did not think there was 
680 much in him; and he isa fanny mixtare, 
for now he is home again there isivery little 
of the soldiey about him! ’’ 

‘‘ Fighting ig the one strong seed that is 
rooted firmly in every Englishman's hears,” 
Constance caid, laughing-in her-soft way. 

Sine turned her face a little from him so 


ehell-like-ear that-was so distinsily oneof her 
beauties, 

‘Yes, I suppose we are @ nation of bail. 
dogs, peaosable: until we. are roused, and 
then——” Sir Poilip laughed. 

“T like to feel my countrymen can hold 
their own,” Constance said. “I always-wish 
I had been @ man. Womemare so.aselessi”’ 

Bae said, this witha tough of the mosé, 
sincere regret in ker voice, As a.mattes of lank, 
Constance Marlowe had not shefaintest.desiz 
to ohange places, with any living sonl; and.as 


did not understand the meaning of the word. 












that he might see her delisate profile; and the | of 


and & mt," he thesght 
S Peacehiit nok the ena 


& most wonderful createre,!’ Con- 
“ghe. is 


stance a 


hee when I get home!" 
» taven a ey ee er vary intently 
“A farmer's wife, Miss Marlowe?” he ssid, 


notingher words, ‘Oh! surely such & face, 
x beauty deserves-some higher fate | "’ 
anyone given Conatance Marlowe 2 
sudden dagger thrust the effect could not have 
aeaee tnecinle and painfal, She could 
hardly breathe for a moment, A thousand 
feelings and emotions, such as eho had never 
imagined had place in her hear’, sprang all at 
once into being. : 

It was the firat time she had sotaaily 
realized the meaning of the word jealousy. 
She enffered acutely in this moment. — 

When she spoke, however, her voico was 
unchanged, She poagessed the, art of sell- 
restraint to s high degree, s E 

“ What! you really think our little Kit—s 
beanty, Sir Philip? "’ 

Sir Philip answered-promptly, and:for cxce 
forgetful of the; tact that.was 80 muck S par? 

him, 


“ Almoss.the mos beantifal girl. bayeevet 
seen! How could it be otherwise. with euch 
eyes. They have hannted me.all day. § 
agence you I think, 1 must haye stared. the 
poor child ous of conatenanos whew I say her 
to-day.. Her appearance positively barilderet 
me ! ” 

He epoke with enthusiasm, and Constance 
grew icy. as she heard him. as horrible 
thing was this that had come upon her end- 
denly., Her face. grew cold and bard in the 


-) moonlight, but she mangged to keep ber voice 


as soft and gentle as ever. 
“ Why, Sir Philip, you are a poet! You 





regarded. being of, usa in the, world, well, she | 


4  &ir Philip sat down on the edge of a chair, 


have qu te ideal*'zed my little Kit, 10 shows 
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how familiarity blanta one’s true apprecia- 
tio. Now you put facts before me I see 
almost with your eyes. Yes, Kit has beauty, 
Her hair ia marvelleus, extraordinary, and 
he has such a quantity. You must see it all 
down some day. I always regard her as a 
paby,”’ Constance went on, langhing, “and 
che rans about jast as she likes, as a wild 
thing, I suppose that is why I have never 
realized her true worth. Poor little Kit! I 
am almost tempted to wish you had not given 
me this idea, Sir Philip. I am so fond of her; 
and beauty is not always the best thing that 
can come to a woman!” and Constance 
sighed as though she could testify to the 
erath of this fact. ’ 

“ Tell me about her,” Philip Desmond said, 
‘Hag she @ history? She looks as though 
there should be some story connected with 
her!” 

“Only a very ordinary everyday story. 
Kit’s history is to come, if ever she has one,” 

And then Constance gave her own version 
of her cousin’s parentage and early life. She 
was clever at this sort of thing, 

“My mother calls her her second: child, 
and to me she is as a sister,’’ she finished. 

“ You must’ be glad to have her with you, 
Miss Marlowe, are you not?” Sir Philip said, 
warmly, 

Constance acquiesced with gentle entha- 
siasm, and then she gave a sigh of relief as 
Lady Sinclair came floating across to them. 

“ What serious sabject are you discussing, 
yon two?” she cried, as she’ rested ‘her 
jewelled hand ‘on Constance's shoulder. 

The latter answered her laconically,— 

“ We are discussing Kit's beauty.” 

Lady Sinclair gave # scream. 

“Kit—your cousin—beauty! Why, my 
dear Constance, the child isa monster! Do 
forgive me, I don't want to hurt your feel- 
ings, but she is really very very plain!” 

Constance could have embraced’ the speaker, 

“ Bewaze how you give forth such heretical 
rentiments before Bir Philip,”’ she laughed, 
He has converted me,” 

“Qh! bat’’—Lady Sinolair could: not. re- 
cover herself—‘* what‘can you be thinking of, 
pees a What fanny tastes you men have to 

8 sure!" 

“ Well,” Philip Desmond. said, laughingly 
and yet earnestly, “‘ my taste as far aa Misa 
Kit is concerned is one that will be endorsed 
by every man who sees her. You may take 
that for granted, Lena.” 

Lady Sinclair threw out her hands. 

“ Well, then I = your sex up aliogether, 
I don't understand’ you. I positively cannot. 
No, I cannot, No doubt Kit isa dear good 
little sort, but she is simply hideous, And I 
have always said so, haven’t-I, Conatance ?”’ 

“You are a person of strong- prejadices,"’ 
Constanve laughed, and then she rose-to go. 

“I really must‘ take: my departure, dear 
Lena," she said, ‘ Look how -late: it is, 
Mamma will be getting anxious.” 

“Philip will gee you: home, won't you, 
Philip? It will bes pleasant drive,” 

_ Of course Sir Philip immediately seconded 
ag idea, bat Misa Marlowe would not hear of 

“Tam qaite sure Sir Philip would have ihe 
most Unkind ideas of me if I were so selfish," 
ehe cried, laughingly, “ Fanoy taking him 
sil the way! No, I cannot permit it. I dare- 
*ay I shall go to sleep in the cab, for Iam 
very tired," 

_ She was escorted with much care and 
ey to her vehisle waiting; and as Sir 

ailip took her hand in farewell, he begged 40 
00 allowed to call at the Limes the next day 
for & chat and a oup of tea, 
icin Sinolair kissed her friend sffeotion- 

“Do ask Mrs, Marlowe to spare you for a 
few days, dear,” she pleaded, rt It Toul be 
| ~ you to come over and stay with 
stants? you manage it somehow, Con- 

art Marlowe smiled a little sadly. 

- 4 Must not neglect mamma, Lena, You 








know how much I should love to be with you, | 
but—if I can, I will come, dear ;”’ and with a 
farewell flatter of hex white hand, Constance 
was driven away. 

“She is an angel!’’ Lady Sinclair cried, 
enthusiastically, as she slipped her arm 
through Sir Philip's, and they went back to 
the chairs. ‘'So good and so unselfish, and 
80 beautifal |" 

The “ angel ” sat bolé upright in the village 
fly, heedless for once of ite many Ciscomforts. 
She had had a blow, and she did rot know 
how to support it just for the moment. 

Her eyes went out through the window to 
the moonlit scene around, but its beauties 
were lost on her. She was thinking of a; 
multitude of things, Her serenity, her sense | 
of sovereignty and power was utterly shaken ; ' 
and all this had come upon her so ewiftly, so} 
unexpectedly. i 

Her thoughis grew very bitter as she neared 
her home. The touch of her mother that wag 
in her became accentuated. She felt a ccld 
deep anger settling itself in her heart, and a 
sense of injury. } 

It was'an evil moment for Kit, thia change | 
in her cousin’s feelings towards her. ' 

Constance Marlowe was not a woman to/ 
treat such an experience as had come to her! 
this night lightly or easily. She had been! 
hurt in her most vital part, and she would! 
never forgive the causé of the blow. 

Kit's history was indeed and in truth abouts’ 
to begin, i 





CHAPTER VI. 


Mas, Martowe's voice was ccoupied the next 
morning inthe congenial task to her of objecting 
to her niece. She was sitting in her straight 
backed chair examining a pile of linen which 
Kit had been supposed to darn. } 

Mrs, Marlowe's voice was more than acri- 
monious ; she had no good word for the work, 
and she ended her disparaging remarks by 
taking out a sharp pair of scissors and ousting | 
every mended portion that had cost Kit soj 
much time and trouble. 

Be good enough to bring these io me to- 
night,” she said, curtly, as she pushed the 
work towards the girl. 

Kit’s face looked troubled; she disliked 
openly vexing ber aunt; bat she was too frank ! 
and truthful not to speak her mind, 

“Tam very sorry, Aunt Helen; but I am 
quite sare I cannot do them any better. I[ 
tried my best but, I cannot darn properly |" 

It is time you learnt!’’ Mrs. Marlowe 
said, coldly. She took up her book—a reli- 

oud one—and settled her spectacles on her 

‘ace, ‘Girls in your position, Katherine, 
should know that there are some things they 
muat do. Your perception, however, grows | 
dimmer and dimmer, and gratitude I have 
ceased to expect. You do not know the 
roeaning of the word!” 

Kit's face flashed, and her lips quivered, | 

“ If gratitade is to be expressed in darning, 
Aunt Helen,” she said, quietly, but with a 
mischievous glint in her words that she could 
not représs—hamour and pathos were large 
elements in her composition—"' then, indeed, 
Iamatfraid you are right to believe I am un- 
gratefal, for——” E 

Mrs, Marlowe looked at the girl out of her 
cold eyes ; for once she lost her self-control in 
anger, 

“You are impertinent! I begin to grow 
weary of struggling with such a bad nature; 
you will bring nothing but shame and disgrace 
upon as. I have borne with you a long 
time; I have tried to be patient, and have 
prayed for strength fo Lear the burden thrust 
upon me; but there is a limit—I can endare 
no longer! Leave me, leave me at once!” 

Kit paused an instant. Her face had grown 
white ; she suddenly spoke, 

“You are a cruel woman! ” she said, in 
low tones. ‘“ You call yourself good—you are 
not You give me bread to eat, and you 
try to kill my heart! Ab! you think I am 





made of stone. but I am not; I am flesh and 
blood, like you. Tke words you have joat 
spoken will never be forgotten by me. I will 
end this matrer once and for all. You ehail 
be tronbled with me no Icnger!” 

Mra. Marlowe stretched out her band snd 
denly to her daughter, Conétanue had come 
in very quietly, and was listenirg with az. 
tconiehed eurs. 

She stepped forward. 

* Kit! mother!" che caid. 

Kit surned at her voice, 

*©Oh! Constie! Consiie!” 
little break in her voice. 

Mrs. Marlowe wasin a furious rage; she 
loat ber habitual coldness, she lost her ccli 
gicus restraint; she opened her heart, and 
Isanohed all the bitterness and oruelty with- 
in it on the head of the girl who etocd hefors 
her Cefenceless and alone, 

Constance felis a shrill of pleasnre in this 
suffering, it was a small return for her nits: 
of ciscomfort; she had paseed; hat her 
mother's anger jarred on her and annoyed 
her. There was something plebeian in Mrs, 
Marlowe, and anger brorght that somethiag 
ous very prominently, 

Kit bore with she horrible insults a3 long az 
she ooold, then she turned swiftly and went 
frum tke room, At the door she turned, and 
put out ber band. 

'* From to-day,” she said, quietly, deliber- 
ately, * I accept nothing more from you. [f 


There was 


{leave your house, and I pray God, you may 


never see me again |" 

Constancs paused only a moment beeide hez 
mother, who had worked herself into an 
hysterical fit; then rang the bell, and went 
after Kis, 

Her heart was beating fasts This waaa new 
complication of affairs, That Kit should go 
away was decidedly satisfactory; bat then, 
Constance was praotical, A dozen things 
rashed into her mind at onca, and besides, ail 
¢his upset the neat arrangement of plans she 
had been making as she lay awake in the early 
honrs, 

She ran up the stairs to Kis’s room some- 
where in the roof, she had never tronbled her- 
self to ascend so far before, She kuovked at tae 
door, there was no answer, She éried to tarn 


the handle ; the door was iccked. _ 
“ Kit, Ki¢! it is I, Constie, Lest me iv, 
dear!” 


There was no answer at first. 

Constance tapped at the door, 

“ Kit, Kit, dear, you muat nos refase 40 Kee 
me!” 

Another pane, and then the coor wad 
opened, and Kit stood before her cousin. 

“ What do you want, Constance?” sie 
asked, coldly, She seemed a changed beine— 
a woman fail of dignity and grace. Constunes 
fclé the change aud frowned a little. 

‘I want to talk to you,” she gaid, and sha 
went into the room. 

Kit followed her. 

“Why will you quarrel wish mamma, 
Kit? ’ Constance said, plaintively. 

Kit shivered and was silent. 

‘“* You know she ia difficult, but——” 

Kit put out her hand. 

‘Your mother is a wicked women!” cho 
said, coldly, quietly. ‘She has asid things to 
me to-day that I can never forgive, never for- 
got. Let aseay no more. Iam sorry if you 
are troubled, Constance; but there are core 
things one can bear’and some one canno’. Vy 
lifo here is one of the latter. I have exde? 
| leas 

‘'Bat what will you do? You have xo 
moxuey—where can you gc?” Constance spoke 
irritably ; she dreaded any sort of a scandal, 
and she Knew her mother’s unpopularity. 

‘Tam going to the Restor... He knows me, 
and will help me to get some living!” 

Constance forgot every other feeling in Ler 
sudden alarm. 

* Kit! you cannot do thig! Think of tho 
disgrace!" 

The girl smiled bitterly, 
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‘I shall be only fulfilling your mother's 
words!’ she answered, 

Constance bit her lip, At all hazards this 
action must be stopped. What! let the whole 
county into the seorets of life at the Limes. 
She knew that Kit was greatly liked by every- 
one round about, and that there were many 
who knew the girl's story, and the dislike 
with which she was regarded by her aunt. 
And then this would mean that, in all proba- 
bility, the Rector's wife would offer the girl a 
temporary home, and her value would be 
increased by the sympathy that wouid be 
showered upon her. Constance’s heart beat 
very fast. She must prevent all this, She 
rose snd went to the girl. 

‘* Kit, do you care for me?” she asked, 
tenderly. 

The girl gave a quick sigh. 

** You kuow I do,” she answered, ‘‘and I 
8m very, very sorry to——” 

* Then,” Constance said, her arms about 
the slender figure, her eyes looking up at the 
set young face, ‘then you will do something 
to please me, darling!" 

Kit thrilled at the tender word and tender 
touch. 

“It—if it ia not——” she began non- 
certainly. Poor child, she was not used to 
60 much affection, 

Constance caw she had won. 

**T am not going to ask you to do anything 
very hard. I know all you sre feeling. I see 
I know, life here is very difficult for you. I 
have been sorry for you for a long time,.and 
I will help you all I can, dear, only—you 
must be a little patient and promise me, how- 
ever angry you are with my mother, you will 
not turn against me, and——” 

‘Oh, Constance!" tears were starting in 
Kiv’s glorious eyes, and her whole frame 
trembled, ‘' You know I will do nothing to 
burt you, Youare so good. I see now you 
do oare for me! I—I have sometimes thought 
you did not; but you will forgive me, won't 
you? Ihave made a great mistake.” 

“Care for you, dear little Kin? Why, of 
course I do, and I will be your best friend— 
your sister! Now we must think what is best 
to be done, You cannot go to the Rector—for 
many reasons—you understand, dear!" Con- 
stance was herself again. ‘‘We must keep 
our troubles to ourselves, and if you must 
really go—if you cannot live here—really— 
cannot “ 

“Oh! Constie, I cannot—I cannot, You 
see, you know how I feel—it is impossible! 
Help me to do something for myself. I put 
myself in your hands, you will help me!" 

“I will help you,” Constance answered, 
gently. She was beginning to feel a little 
contempt for herself for having allowed her. 
self to be troubled even for half an hour about 
this girl with her pallid, strained face, her 
tear-stained eyes, and general ugliness. Bat, 
all the same, she did not forget Sir Pailip's 
words, and as matters had now developed, she 
could not help congratulating herself on the 
events that were to take the girl out of her 
life, and so diemies any farther prospect of 
annoyance about her. 

** Now, follow my advice, Paton your hat 
and go out for the day with Obris Hornton; 
he is down in the garden waiting for you, 
Stay out quite late, and I will come up and 
talk with you to-night when you are home. 
Mamma will not see you, and you can be 
hwppy in knowing that I shall be thinking of 
the best plan to help you to independence, and 
I hope happiness—poor litte Kit!” 

Kit kiesed the two small bands she held. 

‘Ob, Conatie, how good you arato me! I 
shall never forget it, never, never; and perhaps 
someday, who knows? I shall beable to repay 
you, I pray I may. Oh! I pray I may!” 
Ths emotion in her heart glorified her face 
into sadden beauty. 

Constance grew a shade colder. 

‘Now, ran away and trustin me. By to- 
night T shall have thought of some plan, and 
will tell you all about it,’’ 

She kissed Kis with her false pretty lips, 








; most of horror. “Ontlandish, Sir Hagh?” 





and herself led the girl down to the garden 
where Chris was waiting patiently, whistling 
in & minor key. 

Constance watched the boy and girl go down 
the path, and out of sight; then she turned 
indoors with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Sir Pailip will not see his beanty to-day 
at all events,” she said to herself as she went 
to her mother's room to offer such consolation 
aa she could think of; ‘“‘nor any other day,” 
she added with earnestness, ‘if I manage 
things well, and I don’é think I shall fail—a 
few tender words and I can twist the young 
fool which way I like. What good fate was it 
that made this open rupture between them to- 
day of all to days? Had it not come, it might 
have been v difficult to have disposed of 
Kit; but as it is!'’ Oonstance shrugged her 
shoulders, and then entered her mother’s 


room, 
(To be continued.) 








HER FATHER'S SECRET. 


Be 
OHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


So absorbed was Sir Hogh in his generous 
dreams that the time passed by unheeded, 
but he was st length recalled to himself when 
a low respectfal knock sounded upon the door. 
In reply to his sammons to enter, the worthy 
ruddy-faced butler, in his quaint attire, en- 
tered the room, bowing profoundly. 

“I beg your pardon for intruding, Sir 
Haugh,” said the old servitor, carefally closing 
the door behind him, and advancing towards 
his young master, ‘‘ bat Miss Chellis insisted 
upon my coming. She has been waiting for 
you, sir, a long time in the drawing-room." 

‘‘Ab, I had forgotten it,” interrupted the 
young Baronet. “I am very to have 
kept her waiting. Tell my aunt that I will 
join her immediately.” 

‘Bat if you please, Sir Hugh,” said the 
butler, hesitatingly, ‘“‘ Miss Chellis is not 
pleased at your delay, and has gone to her 
own rooms, She says if you want to see her 
you must come to her." 

“ Very well, I will go to her,” replied the 
Baronet, remembering how punoctilious, in 
regard to exacting due respect and attention 
from others, was his elderly relative, and 
realizing that he must have deeply offended 
her by his forgetfulness to return to her. 

Porrocke shifted his position uneasily, but 
did not make a movement towards the door. 
Evidently he had something upon his mind 
which he wished, hesitated, to declare. 

“ Well, what is it, Porrooks?" inquired his 
master, kindly. 

“If—if you please, Sir Hagh, I would like 
to say something to you,” was the hesitating 
response, 

‘Speak freely then, Porrocks,”’ said Sir 
Hagh, with an encouraging smile. “ What 
can I do for you? ee salary, or 
petition Miss Chellis to ve you of the 
necessity of wearing that outlandish costume, 
and provide you with something modern ?” 

** Ontlandish costumel” ejaculated the old 
butler, involuntarily, in a tone expressive al- 


And he glanced with complacent pride at his 
knee-breeches, buckled shoes, silk stockings, 
and the queer spencer that made his bulky 
form look atill larger. ‘Ob, no, sir, I don't 
want anything modern. In my humble way 
I resemble Miss Chellis, sir. She prefers the 
good old sensible fashions, and so do I, sir.” 

Considerably amused that the somewhat 
theatrical costame before him should be con- 
sidered sensible, ihe young Baronet said,— 

‘Tren what do you want of me, Por- 
rocks?" 

The butler glanced towards the closed door, 
drew a little nearer his master, and said, in a 


happeved, Sir Hugh. I haven't dared to tell 
Miss Chellis, for she's nervous-like at times, 
and no wonder, poor lady, at her age. If you 
hadn't come home to-day, sir, I should a 
made bold to write to you; though, after all, 
you may say that I'm only an old fool to be 
worried about it.” 

‘*About what, Porrocks?" inquired Sir 
Haugh, considerably interested by the manner 
and words of his attendant, 

“You know, Sir Hugh, that more’n once 
strangers have asked to see Hawk's Nest, and 
I've shown 'em round to the best of my poor 
ability, for the Nest is a place well worth 
seein’, and showin” too, for that matter, 
"Tain't often ‘at you see a houss at once so 
ancient and in such fine repair,” said the good 
man, unconsciously quoting s sentence from 
the speech with which he usually entertained 
visitors—‘'a house ‘at’s been the abode for 
hundrede of years of one of the most ancient 
families in the kingdom——” 

“Yes, yes, Porrooks—but what of your 
mystery?” 

‘I’m coming to it, Sir Hugh. It was all 
along of receiving visitors. Day before yeater- 
day, while I was in the housekee 
giving an order for something, Mise Chellis 
wanted particular, one of the servants said ag 
& carriage was coming up the drive as fast ag 
ever the horses could draw it. Thinking that 
you might have come home of a suddint, sir, 
and been obliged to took up with one of them 
hired vehicles from the village, I went to the 
great hall, and opened the front door wide, so 
as to receive you, sir, with proper respect. 
The carriage drove up and stopped, and a 
lady and her maid got ont-——”’ 

* A lady and her maid ?'’ cried the Baronet, 
turning pale, while his heart throbbed 
tumaltuously. 


“Yes, Sir Hugh,” answered the builer, 
failing to observe his master’s sudden agita- 
tion, ‘One of 'em was a lady, if there ever 
was one, though she was dressed in plain 
black silk. She wore a black silk cloak too 
that nearly covered her dress. She came up 
the steps, followed by the maid, and said that 
she was stopping over to the village, and had 
been driving around to look at the country, 
and she asked if she might see the Nest. [ 
answered that I would show her around with 
pleasure; and I hope I didn’t do wrong, 
sir?” added Porrooks, seeing that Sir Hugh 
had covered his face with his hands, and 
fearing that he might have incurred his dis- 
pleasure. 

“No, you did rightly enough, Porroocks. 
Bat you have described the lady’s dress, and 
haven't said how she looked. Was she dark, 
and did she have black hair?” 

‘*I don't know sir. I didn’t see her face. 
She wore a thick black veil that was tied like 
a mask under her chin. I couidn’t tell 
whether she was black or white.” 

‘‘ And the maid?” 

“She was veiled too. Her face was covered 
with a thick brown veil, and she might a had 
whiskers, for aught I could tel). It wad 
thinking of that, Sir Hagh, after they had 
gone, that made me resolve to write to you 
about it, I've heard of men that dressed 
themselves in women’s clothes to gain admit- 
ance to a house that they wanted to rob. I 
can’t see why they wore their veils in the 
house, and spoke so low as if they were afraid 
of their voices being heard.” 

“ You showed the lady the house then?” 
“Yes, Sir Hagh. I took her through the 
drawin’.rooms, the library, and finally to the 
picture gallery. The lady stayed there 
longest. I had to tell her all about the 
Chellises, whose pictures are there, and I 
must say she listened as if she had been one 
of the family, When she came to your pic- 
ture she asked a great many questions—how 
old you were, what kind of gentleman you 
were, whether you were kind-hearted and had 
ever been in love, and so on. I+ strack me 





low tone,— 


“Something strange and mysterious has 


that p'rhaps she was some Iady who had 
a love with you, so I told her all I 
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could think of about you, how you saved my 
gon’s life once, and how everybody loved you.” 

«* What did she say?” 

“ Nothing, Sir Hagh, but I heard the maid 
vhisper something that sounded like ‘ what a 
prizs, my lady!’ but the lady put up her 
finger in ® warning kind of way, and the maid 
said no more. They were certainly the 
mysteriousest visitors that ever oame to the 
Neat. The lady looked at your picture fall 
sen minutes, and kept a drawin’ of me on to 
talk about you. Tnen she sighed at last and 
said she must go, At the door the maid put 
a sovereign in my hand for my trouble, and 
very liberal I call it. Then they drove off in 
the carriage, and I saw that they went back 
the way they came to the village.” - 

“Did -ou not learn their names, Por- 
rooks ?”” 

“No, Sir Hagh. They didn't say much to 
each other.” 

“I would give fifty pounds to know who the 
lady was!” cried the young Baronet, per- 
feotly convinced that it was his mysterious 
pride who had visited his home, ‘‘I wish you 
had followed them, Porrocks.” 

“Bo I did, Sir Hugh,” returned the worthy 
hatler. ‘Thinkin’ that the lady might be 
someone who was seoretly in love with you, I 
determined to find ont who she was; 80 as 
soon a8 I could I rode after them on your bay 
horse, my cob not being lively enough to 
follow the carriage. They had considerably 

she start, for the idea of following them didn’t 
coour to me till they had been gone near an 
hour, but I rode as fast as possible, and got 
to the village just after the lady and ‘her maid 
had left it by the express train. I saw the 
coschman, and he told me that the lady had 
come out of one train and engaged him 
directly to take her to the Nest, and shat she 
had not been stopping at the village at all, 
Tost made me think that ehe had come a 
purpose to visit the Nest, and I began to be 
afraid I'd done wrong in showin’ her over it,” 

‘Bo you got to the station too late?" said 
the Baronet, in a tone expressive of dis- 
appointment. “ It'sa pity you did not find 
out where she took her ticket to.” 

‘She had a return ticket, Sir Hugh, so I 
was foiled there. Bat I found out from ene of 
those fellows that are always hanging around 
stations that the lady told the guard, when he 
asked for her destination, that she was going 
to West Hoxton.” 

“ Weet Hoxton!” repeated Sir Hugh, as if 
aommitting the name to memory. ‘ West 
Hoxton. Let me see—I have heard the name 
somewhera.”’ 

‘'T looked it out on the map, sir, and found 
that it was a very small village at the south 
of England, Perhaps you know who the lady 
was, Sir Hugh?” 

‘Yes, I know who she is,”’ enid the Baronet, 
Shonghtfally, “ That is, I think I do, though 
thd very little I know concerning her. You're 
& good faithfal fellow, Porrocks, to look after 
my interests as you have dome, and I know 
that the best reward I can offer you is the 
assurance of rj friendship and covfidence,” 

Toe eyes of the old servitor glistened 
throngh gratefal-tears, and he looked towards 
Sir Hugh with an expression made up of 
tection, tenderness and respect. 

‘Tam happy to deserve your confidence, 
Bir Hagh,” he said, his voice trembling. 

You do deserve it, Porrocks |” replied his 
young master, with earnestness. ‘ You area 
good-hearted fellow, and one of my best 
friends. The Nest would not be home without 
you. Bat there—there!” he added, hastily, 
ae the butler’s face began to work agitatedly, 

I must go and visit my aunt, you know, or 
I shall deserve her displeasure! 

He arose, held out his hand with gracefal 
kindness to his faithfal servitor, and then 
taened tos pier-glass, ostensibly to retouch 
£ome portion of his attire, but really to give 
Porrooks a chance to recover himself, 

‘ When that objéct had been accomplished he 

arned round with a gay remark, and after 

enjoining the butler to gay nothing to anyone 





of the visit of the mysterious veiled lady, he 
quitted the room and sought his aunt's apart- 
ments. 

As has been said, they were situated at the 
opposite extremity of the house, and to reach 
them Sir Hugh was compelled to traverse 
several halls and corridors. 

‘** I suppose,” he thought as he walked along, 
‘* that my bride has walked recently where I 
am walking now! Oh! if I had only been at 
home! I wonder why she visited the Neat? 
It wag the day after our marriage that she 
came, and before she paid me the promised 
money. Was her object to make herself 
familiar with my character and history ? Did 
she want to learn whether her husband bore 
an honourable reputation, or had she some 
fear that I had claimed a name I had no right 
to bear? .Yes, that must have been her 
reason,” 

By the time he had attained this desision 
he had reached the corridor from which the 
rooms of his grand-aunt opened. Kaocking 
at one of the doors, he was bidden to enter, 
and he hastened to obey the command. 

The room in which he found himself wa3 
Mias Ohellis's privete parlour . I¢ looked, like 
the lady herself, as if it might have bsen 
transplanted from a former century. Tae 
farniture was all of the cumbrous yet incon- 
graous sort in vogue a hundred years ago. 
There were massive tables resting upon 
slender legs, which terminated in oclaw-feet ; 
there were card-tables, ungainly book-shelves, 
heavy damask cartains, and a Tarkey carpet 
that was evidently no recent acquisition, and 
which yet looked bright and handsome. 

Yet, despite the fact that the furniture was 
ancient, the room had a pleasant home-like 
air which attracted Sir Hugh ata glance. It 
might have been due to the afternoon sunlight 
streaming in through the diamond-panes of 
the latticed window, or to the flowers filling 
the parian vases on the mantel-pieos, or to the 
bright bits of Berlin embroidery that lay upon 
the pretty work-basket in front of the easy- 
chair, or to the thousand and one pleasant 
evidences of refined feminine oocupancy—but, 
to whatever it was due, there was certainly an 
undefinable charm that could never ba found 
in the bachelor apartments of Sir Hugh. 

It may be safely said that, at this partioular 
moment, this charm was not due to the pre- 
sence of its proprietress, for Miss Dorothy 
Chellis sat back in her stuffed chair, with a 
displeased expression on her countenance and 
& dissatisfied and offended look in her bright 
black eyes. 

* Bo you've come at Jast, Hagh |!” she said, 
ungraciously, as her grand-nephew advanced 

The young Baronet bowed gravely. 

‘*I suppose I may attribute your visit to 
Porroocka's intercession ?” continued the little 
lady, even more ungraciously. ‘‘I told him 
to tell you that I had become tired of waiting 
for you, and yet you have delayed almost 
an hour after receiving my message. If you 
think that such condact is going to accomplish 
anything for you—if you think it will cause 
me to burn my present will and make another 
—you sre entirely mistaken!” 

‘* My dear Aunt Dorothy!” exclaimed Sir 
Hagh somewhat impatiently, a flash suffasing 
itgelf over his fine face, ‘ if I had hastened to 
you before, you would have aid that I was try- 
ing to ingratiate myself in your favour. I have 
been occupied, and have come at my earliest 
convenience, As to your will, make it in favour 
ofthe Fijis, or Hottentots, if you will, but 
don't suspect me continually of designs upon 
your property. Not all your money would 
tempt me to lead a life of hypocrisy to obtain 
it. I am rich enoagh, I hope, to be honest, and 
to say what I mean!" 

He spoke in sucha manly tone that Miss 
Chellis looked at him with astorishmert, She 
notised then that though hie face was pale, 
from the effects of long dissipation, that it had 

et a nobleness of expression she had never 

fore observed upon it. His blue eyes met 
hera with a frankness and candour that would 





fally, and there was in his manner a gravity 
and earnestness that reminded her of Sir 
Hugh's late father. 

Uaconsciously she lost her offended and dis- 
pleased look, and her voice was quite soft ag 
she said,— 

“You are more like your father than I 
thought, Hagh. If you choose to give up your 
wild associates and become a quiet country 
gentleman, like your father was, I am willing 
to forget that you have ever been anything 
else. Iam not saying I shall change my will, 
mind. As you are so rich and independent 
you won't care for my money. Don'tinterrapt 
me. Did I understand you to say that you 
were going to stay at the Nest?” 

Sir Hagh replied in the affirmative, 

‘“‘How long? Unaiil you have won my 
affection, or tired of your whim?” And ths 
little lady eyed him kesnly. 

“*T oannot read the future,” said Sir Hagh. 
‘IT came home with the intention of remainirg 
here. Your presence at the Nest made bns 
little difference in my resolves, although, of 
course, it will give me pleasure to care for my 
only living relative ———" 

‘* Humph! rather late in the day, I think.” 
‘Bat better late than not at all, Aun 
Dorothy! still if you have no faith in my 
sincerity or my presence be displeasing to you, 
you shall not be troubled by me. I will keep to 
my own side of the house, and shall not forget 
that, by my grandfather's will, thia suite of 
rooms is your own for the term of your natural 
life!" 

‘‘Toank you, Hagh, bat your presence is 
not distastefal to me,” said his elder relative. 
“T like to study people. You have changed 
greatly since I saw you last, two years ago. 
What has happened to you?” 

**Oh, I have awakened, that's all!’ and 
Sir Haogh laughed bitterly. I have tried my 
town friends and found that I had not chosen 
them well. Aad I have determined to begin 
again !”’ 

Miss Chellis scrutinized hie face very 
narrowly, and # scarcely perceptible look of 
satisfaction appeared in her bright black 
eyes. 

™ I am glad to hear it!" she said. ‘'It is 
time you began anew. Bot you are young, 
Hogh, and can make yourself as good aud true 
& gentleman as your father was. I fear, though, 
that you will soon tire of what you used to call 
a hum-dram country existence. After town 
gaieties, six months a year in the country will 
drag heavily. I know what you need, Hugh, 
better than you know yourself—you want a 
wife!" 

Sir Hugh moved back ont of the sunlight, 
and shaded his face with his aunt's fan, 

“Yes, you wants wife, Hagh, The letter 
which Porrocks delivered to you was a request 
for you to return. I wanted to urge yon to 
marry. If Icould see you settled down with 
a family growing around you, I ehould be con- 
tent about your fatare life.” 

“* Bus I don’t want a wife.” 

“You don’t know what you want You 
must not be foolish, Hagh,” and Miss Ohellis’a 
voice grew harsh at the first sign of opposition 
to a plan she had been cherishing for weeks. 
‘* Now, nephew, I will make you a proposition. 
It you will bring home a wife to the Neat, 1’il 
bura my will in favour of the African 
mission.” 

‘* Bat where shall I find a wife ?" exclaimed 
the Baronet, with a forced laugh. 

“‘ Why, there are pleaty of suitable young 
ladies. I stipulate that your wife must be well 
born and well bred. If you were to enter into 
a mésalliance T should never forgive you.” 

Sir Hagh had been upon the point of con- 
fiding to her the story of hie seores marriage, 
but her latest words chilled the confession 
upon his lips. He remembered that he kuew 
nothing of the birth or family of bis bride, 
and also remembered that his grand aunt wag 
& woman of strong prejadices and indomitable 

ride. 

. “Well, Aunt Dorothy, I will think the 





have been impossible had he ep»ken uatrath. 


matter over,” be replied, with assumed oare- 
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lessnegs, ‘‘ and les you know my decision in 
the course of a few weeks.” 

* Remember," said Miss Ohellis, impres- 
sively, ‘‘that the marriage is not to be a 
méisalliance, and remember, too, that if you 
doa't marry I shall keep my present will, No 
wile—pro money !”’ 

Sir Hugh's curiosity was sixonger in hia 
goal than a desire to introduce a Lady Chellis 
to the world. As might have been expected, 
when he quitied his auns.a few minutes later, 
he was.strong in the determination to visit 


Weat Hoxton immediately. 
CHAPTER Xf, 
Alone! alone ! that worn-out word, 
So idly spoken, and so coldly heard ; ° 
Yet all that poets sing, and grief hath known, 
Of hope laid waste, knells in that word—alone ! 


The New Timon, 


We will now direct the attention of the 
reader to the unknown and mysterioas bride 
of Sir Hugh Chellis. ao $ Wher 

The moment after waving her adieu to 
the bewildered Baronet she sank back upon 
the cushions of the vehicle she bad entered, 
drooped her head upon her breast, and 
asspmed an attitude expressive of the deepest 
BSCDGRH. 

‘*What must he think of mea?” she 
ronrmured, 80 faintly that her maid could not 
catch the import of her words. ‘“‘ He must deem 
me unwomanly—an adventures perbepe, who 
desires to conceal her infamy u an 
honourable name! If he had not been utterly 
reckless and cppressed with debts, he would 
beve repulsed my offer with scorn. He chose 
between & marriage with me and a debtor's 
prison, oF @ snicide’s grave. lt ig not pleasant 
to inink of it!" , 

She seemed to shrink within herself, and 
Grew closer about her figure the long dark 
clea that compleiely concealed her bridal 
rChsa, 

Aiter a moment or two of spparently bitter 
celf \emgeama ehe said aloud, with a faint 
sxcile,— 

** Weil, Nelly, how did you like my bride- 
groom 2?” 

‘‘ He ig a eplendid.looking gentleman, miss 
tha’ is, my lady,” replied the maid, with 
enthusiasm, ‘ I am snore you couldn’t have 
obcsen better if you bad hada hundred lovers 
tc choose from, And he’s a Baronets too! It 
does seem as though Providence bad guided 
your ladyehip, for you might have married a 
wicked man, or ong old enough to be your 
grandfather!” 

“ Is wonid baye, been all. the same,” said 
the lady, wearily. “I did not want husband, 
Neliy, It wag neceasary that-I aheuld merry 
within three days,.and I should have marzied 
& hod. cargier, if such a pexson. had been the 
“Ti ont I could have obtained |” 

* Yes, my lady; bus surely. you are sed 
that your bushand is a gentleman?” - 

‘* Hoeb, Nelly; do not address me by that 
title. I feel as if I had no right to it. Besides, 
it coy serves to. remind me at what a sacrifice 
of maidenly delicapy I have gained it, The 
name of Lady Chellis is. abhorrent to. me!” 

Ths maid waa abont to make some reply 
when her quick ears caught the cound. made 
by the purening cab, in which Sir. Hogh: was 
following his bride, With an exclamation of 
tercor ebe looked ous fromthe window and 
cried .— 

* Someone is following us, miss, It can’s 
be hina,” 

“No, it is Sic Hogh!” said the bride, 

uietly. “I thonpghs he would follow me. It 
13 hos paforal be should, Tell she driver.to 
elute. poranit, and he shall have donble pay 1” 

The maid obeyed the command, and the. 

Vehicle proceeded ai an inoreased rate-of 


peed, 

“ Mine bas been a strange bridal!” mar- 
mured she lady, sorrowfally, ‘‘Inmy walk- 
ing gitlish dreams. I sometimes thought. of 


Strecth the r 





marriage, but I never, never pictured an 
occurrence like this! I never imagined that 
I should flee from the altar, pursued by a 
husband of whom I should know nothing but 
his name. I hope I shall never eee him again. 
I could not bear to mect his gaze |” 

** Why not look on —— side, miss?” 
said the maid, affect y» “It is trae 
that you have done something extraordinary, 
but you have a good and sufficient reason for 
your actions. If Sir Hugh Ohellis knew the 
truth, he would respect and admire you!” 

The lady made a gesture of impatience. 

* At least, mise, think of your uncle, and 
how you have outwitted him!” exclaimed 
Nelly. ‘ You are your own mistress now, 
and no one dare molest you. It is for you to 
dictate, and for others to obey |" 

‘Yes thank heaven, the hour of my 
triumph has come at last!’ exclaimed the 
bride, with a long inspiration, as if realizing 
for the firat time that ehe was breathing the 
air of freedom, ‘ At last—at last!" 

She shook off the burden resting upon her, 
drew herself upright, and | her hand 
in thankful prayerfalness. 

EL — > aittarens tvoen 
emp 8 g were very 
those she used in conversing with Sir 
Hugh—they were purer, deeper and richer 
now. 

‘* At last I am free!" she repeated, her voice 
tremulous with joy. ‘‘ Free to do aa I please— 
free to cc me and go—to rule over my house- 
held—to reward you, my faithful Nelly, my 
true-hearted foster-sister!" And she pressed 
the hand of her maid with grateful affection. 

“*T have bad my reward in assisting to 
secure your happiness, mise,” was the reply 
of Nelly as she wiped her eyes under her veil. 
“ But where are we now ?"’ she added as the 
vehicle proceeded more slowly, ‘ Oan Sir 
Hugh be overtaking ne?”’ 

Again lecking from the window, she 
discovered that they were in a crowded street, 
and that the pursuing cab was not in sight. 

She hastened- to inform her mistress of 


‘Let the cabman ces us down here,” said 
the lady, quickly. ‘‘ Before Sir Hugh can have 
— cerncr we esball have dis- 
ap ” 

be driver was signalled, the vebicle 

ped, the fare hastily settled, and the bride 
and her attendant entered an adjacent shop, 
from the window of which they soen beheld 
Sir Hugb, as he passed in pursuit, 

They waited a few minutes, ostensibly for 
the purpose of making some trivial purehases, 
and then entered the street again, summoned 
another cab, and reeumed their journey. 

The course taken by the cabman, in 
Okedience to the maid’s directions, was 
towards the West end, and the narrow buei- 
nesa streeta were econ exchanged for wider 
and more fashionable avenues, 

As they neared their destination the lady 
became hervous snd sgitated, and Nelly 
endeavourkd to inspire her with the courage 
that had sustained her throughout the trying 
scenes of the morming. 

It was. Geubtful if the bride was conscious 
of the efferts of her attendant to soothe and 
ensourage her. But as they entered Albemarle 
egained her self-possession, 
loosened her hold of Nelly’s hand, and waa in 
& moment, quied, dignified, and thorough 
mistress of herself. 

“ Here we are!” she said, ag the cab 
stopped before a stately dwelling, and the 
driver hastened to open the door, having 
rung at the mansion. ‘‘ Have no fears, Nelly. 
Iam mistress of the situation |” 

She slighted and walked slowly up: the 
marble steps, followed by her attendant, who 
had lingered an instant io dismiss the cab- 


man, 

She bad ccoarcely gained the thresheld when 
the. docr opened abruptly, and she was 
admitted by a tall, powdered footman, into a 
handsome hail, on each side of which opened 
& sepies of doors. 


Nelly followed her mistress as-closely ag 
possible, as if to guard’her. 

“ I wish to see Mr. Wilmer,” said the lady, 
in the same tones ste had used when speaking 
to Sir Hugh, . 

“ What name?” inquired the footman, 
with a puzzled glance at she incongrucus attire 
of the visitor, 

The lady hesitated, and then said, 


uietly,— 

“ Tell Mr. Wilmer that Lady Chellis desires 
tosee him, I will wait here until you have 
given him my meszage.” 

The footman with an obsequious bow, dis- 
appeared leaving the lady alone with her 
maid 


** Now, Nelly, take off my cloak,” caid the 
bride, hurriedly. 

The maid obeyed, removing the cumbrous 
outer-garment, and bestowing it carelessly 
upon @ velvet ottoman, She then shook ont 
the heavy folds of her mistress’s bridal veil, 
letting it fall around her snowy dress, like a 
white cloud, and permitting it completely to 


8 | conceal the lady's face. 


‘ Your ladyship looks the very picture of 2 
bride,” whispered Nelly, admiringly, when 
she had spread out the ample train of the 
bridal robe. ‘‘ And you look even more like a 

ueen——” 
wr Hush, Nelly!" returned the lady. “ We 
may be overheard, Do you not bear signs of 
confusion upstairs ? I suppose my escape has 
been discovered !” 

The maid assented, as the trampling of 
feet and shutting of doors was heard in the 
upper corridors, and answered,— 

‘It must have beem discovered an hour ago, 
my . They are only eearching now, be- 
cause can’t bear teshink that you have 
entirely escaped. But herecomes Wilcon, I 
wonder he dees not suspect who we are!” — 

The next moment ee ~ a 
appearance and announced that Mr, Wilmer 
wenibee happy to seo Lady Chellis in the 
drawing-room. 

The man locked astonished at the trans- 
formation wrought in ber ladyship’s sppear- 
ance, ae Bay oe noticing pw be = 
paused before a long panelled mirror, g 
hasty glance at the radiant vision she pre- 
sented, and then, with a stately step, followed 
his guidance to the drawing-room door. — 

He then ushered ber into the ealeon, giving 
ingress also to the devoted maid, 

It was a magnificent room, or series cf 
reoms, in which the bride found hereelf—2 
vaet saloon, divided by curtains of crimson 
and gold velvet into three elegant drawing- 
rooms. These curtains were festooned with 
cords and tassele of bullion, so that a view of 
all the roome waa permitsed to the cecupent 
ofeither. The wails and ceiling were painted 
im freaco, and life-like figures seemed to bend 
down from above, flinging garlands to the 
newly made bride. A great cbandelicr, with 
a thousand pendant lustres, depended from 
the centre of the ceiling, The windows were 
ourtained with lace and orimcson satin, and 
the warm glow overspreading everything was 
enhanced by the eous Eastern fabric 
covering the floor and mo fiting the steps ofthe 
introders. 

There were two ocoupanmts of the frst 
aul 


ZOOM. 
One of these was Mr. Wilmer, the entle- 
man for whom the lady had inquired, He 
arose and came at her entrance, bis 
countenance expressive of astonishment at the 
visit of this pr emer — einem 

oot q “ite was thin and spare. He 
was tall, and taller than he was, 
because of his thinness, His» feature were 
all sharp, and his.eyes—of a pale, eneeetnin 
hue— were and San buben their 
lances. His forehead was ‘ narrow, 
snd was crowned by & thin and slight display 
of hay-coloured bair. Te 

He seemed to be suffering under seme 


heavy and sudden biow, and theugh he endesa- 





youred to smile as he approsched bia guest, is 
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was easy #0 see that the sniile was forced and 
uanatural, 

“ Lady Chellis, I believe ?’’ said Mr Wilmer, 
in ® perturbed voice, and apparenily scarcely 
conscious of what he said. 

The mysterious bride bowed gravely. 

‘Allow me to introduce to your ladyship 
Mrs. Barras, the friend and companion of my 
niece!” remarked the host, as the visitor 
turned her head in the direction of the second 
occupant of the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Barrat arose and acknowledged the 
introduction by a profound and even obse- 

, quious bow. 

She was a woman still young, and endowed 
with & certain order of beauty—a style, how- 
ever, that would never ap to the admira- 
tion of a refined mind. er bold black eyes, 
her red cheeks, her fall lips, and her inelegant 
figure, had something of coarseness in them 
al, and this coarseness was made farther 
apparent by her endeavours to feel and appear 
at her ease in the presence of a titled lady. 

The bride glanced at her but an inatant, 
and then, with a quick gesture of aversion, 
turned towards Mr, Wilmer. 

“Your niece?” repeated the veiled lady, in 
her assumed voice, and with an accent of 
inquiry. 

“Yes, your ladyship; Mrs. Barrat ia com- 
panion to my niece, Miss Adah Holte Wilmer.” 

“Ig—is your niece at home?” inquired the 
visitor, 

A shadew overrpread Mr. Wilmer's face, a 
heavy frown contracted his brows, and he 
seemed suddenly distressed and anxious. 

“T regret to say that my niece has dis 
sppeared most unaccountably, and only this 
very morning !’’ he exclaimed. ‘' Bat I have 
tent most of my servants in searchof her, and 
have also employed a detective to trace her 
and bring her home, I expect her refarn 

every moment.” 

“A detective in searoh of her?" inquized 
the veiled lady, & thrill of exaltation pulsing 
through her tones ag-she remieémbered that 
she was mastried, 
ms Yes, es ae - to discover her. 

as your visi nded for m r niece, 
Lady Chellis?” om . 

The young bride bowed aseent. 

“‘Indesd!"’ said the host, looking at her 
Cneasily, and endeavouring to pierce with hig 
keen eyes through the veil shronding her 
features, “ My niece does not see company, 
Lady Chellis, I have been obliged to deny 
ber dearest and oldest friends all access to 
her presenee for years. Her mother’s rela. 
tives—and they are few and distant—have 
ot seen her for w considerable time |" 
mine ay ao an sometin of 

, and ven’ upon an i as fo 
the cause of Miss Wilmer's sestusion, 

“Her health is s0 delicate—both physical 
a mental,” replied Mr. Wilmer, putting his 

andkerchief to his eyes, while Mrs, Barrat 
adh experience a sudden emotion of 
gr ef. “She has been obliged for years to 
Che her room. But pray be seated, Lady 
. ellis, Pardon my apparent inhospiiality, 

us, in froth, Ioan think of nothing and no 
= 8&V6 my poor afflicted nicce, who is wan. 

ering n6 One knows where. She is sufferin 
— &n aberration of mind, such az darkene: 
me Set days of her poor father, my elder 
. a , She inherited from him a predispo. 
r. 10n to invanity, and for several years she has 
let subject to fits of violent fury, when even 
+ Of whom she ig at times éxtravaganily fond 
Have feared to approach her.” , 


_ As she listened to this tale the veiled yoting | 


bride pressed the hand: of her maid, as if ¢ 
r ed th C) 
pee Ba in silence to the indignation that 
os not be wholly repressed’; and Nelly 
with difficulty restrained herself from pourin 


out & torrent of r 
guardian of her iy upon the tncle an 


Impressed by the silence 
bs 3 pry bane “ane pa 
© Lady Chellis, I think id 
he remarked, with an endtavony to weak 





carciesely. “Are you ® member of the 
ancient Weleh family of the same name?” 
“IT am!’ declared the bride, in her low, 
assumed tones, ‘My husband is Sir Hugh 
Chellis, of Hawk’s Nest i” 
Mr. Wilmer became pale; and started. 
‘The Chellises were formerly friende of 
the Wilmers—very devoted friends,'’ he said, 
trying to conceal the feara her announcemen) 
had aroused. “I believe the friendsbip 
originated in a love-affair between my uncle 
and Miss Dorothy Chellis, who was a great 
beauty in her day. She musé be old now, if 
living. My unole died before the time 
ap nted for the marriage, but Miss Chellis 
ways remained single for his sake. She 
was very fond of my brother in his youth, 
and she wrote me a letter of condolence after 


learning that my poor niece had euccumbed to | 


the malady inherited from her father, the 
late Mr. Wilmer. Perhaps you are come to 
see Miss Wilmer on account of Miss Chellis?” 

Mrs. Barrat had been watching the in- 


traders with a keen hawk.like gaze, and, aaj 


the veiled lady arove at this juncture, the ox- 
governess care forwatd, caught Mr. Wilmer's 
arm, and was about to whisper something in 
his ear, when she was startled by the manner 
of Lady Challis. 

The mysterious bride of Sir Hugh tooka 
step forward, threw back her veil, and stood 
before them with flashing eyes and lips 
quivering with indignation. 

She was excetdingly beautifal, with scarlet 
colour flickering in and ont of her clear 
cheeks, with her glorious dark eyes radiant 
with light, a baughty scorn expressed in 
every feature, and her slénder figure grown 
suddenly replete with grace and majesty. 

If she had looked beautiful in the dull light 
of a single street lamp, with her face shuded 
by her dark borinet, what words could describe 
her appearance now in her sweeping bridal 
robes, and surrounded by her clond-like veil? 

Tien she had been the impersonation of 
night—now she regembled the glorious and 
sunlit morning. 

The sight of her face seemed almost to 
paralyze her host. 

‘‘ Adah!” he gasped, retreating a step in 
his astonishment and bewilderment. 

*t Yes, I am Adah,” said Lady Chellis, 
prondly and fearlessly. ‘'I am Adah, conie 
to her rightfal home to reign as misiresa, 
Mr. Wilmer.'’ 

He did not seem to hear the last sentence, 

‘© You have done well in returning, Adah,” 
he said, as soon as he could find his voice, 
“ And your companion—who is she?" 

The maid withdrew her veil, revealing a 
comely face, fall of honesty and goodness. 

‘Ag I suspeoted!” exclaitned the ex- 
governess, with an angry lock at Nelly. ‘It 
was you then who assisféd your mistress to 
escape? I might have known better than to 
t¥ast you, when ‘you pretended to believe in 
Miss Wilmer's insanity,” 

Nelly replied only by an exasperating glance 
of defiance that startled as weil as angered 
Mra. Barrat. 

Mr. Wilmer breathed more freely on dis- 
covering that hid niece had returned to her 
home withcut any other prowotor or defender 
than her, and his voics' was harsh and un- 
pleasant as he demanded,— 

‘(What medne sll this mammery about 
your dress, Adah? Anyone to look at you 
now would conclude at once that you were 
not in your right mind, Why, you have 
tricked yourself out like & brice |” 

** Beoause I any one!” declared Lady 
Chellis, in w clear sweet tone, thai sounded 
like the silvery melody ofa bell. 

‘© You a bride! Wiy, you have never bad 
even a lover! You have notseen for six years 
the face of any man save myself, You have 
no’ acquaintances, Your friends and your 
father’s friendd would shriek with fear if they 
were to meet you and know that you were at 
liberty. Youa bride! Your brain kas given 


the fact of Adah’s marriage. ‘' Have you been 
| wandering about the streets in that gnise 
during the hours you have been missing? I 
wonder you were not—— Well,” he added, 
i pleased with a sudden thought, ‘it may be 
‘aa well, after all, that you have made this 
-escapade—as well, I mean, for ma, This 
' going about in bridal attire will be quoted as 
one of your mad freaks. Ab first, when I 
discovered how you had eccaped, with the aid 
of that treacherous creature,’ and he pointed 
to Nelly, ‘I was angry enough to have—— 
,I was very apgry. I suppose you have had 
;enough of freedom and of friends, havent 
‘you?" ; é 

|" “I have not been to any of my family 
friends,” said Lady Chellis, ‘‘I knew very 
well that you had forestalied any communioa- 
tion I might make to them, and that they 
| would only return me to you. Instead of that, 
| I have been to get married.” 

Mr. Wilmer smiled incredulenusly. 

‘‘You seem to forges, Adah,” he aid 
“that I am as weil, and perhaps better, 
acquainted with the English marrisge laws 
j than yourself. You have been absent from 
, home about éhree hours, more or lees, Daring 
i thas period, to make your words true, you 

would have been obliged to find a gentlemau 

| Willing to marry you; then to obtain a epesial 
| license, and finally to proceed to the church 
‘and obtain the clergyman’s services. All 
| these things could not possibly take place ia 
| three hours. You kuow nobody. Gentlemen 
; do not propose marriage to strange ladies ut 
first sight, and enbmit to be led to the altar 
Within the hour, You are mad, my povr 
Adah ! » 

‘‘Iam not mad, and you know it!" inter. 
rupted Lady Chellis, with a calm amile of 
conscious power. ‘And I am legally married 
by epecial licence. It may assist your belief 
of my statement if I teli you that I have not 
been out of my rooms to-day for the first 
time. Yesterday, when you were at & dinner- 
party, and Mrs. Barrat had gone to visit % 
friend, leaving me in charge of my faithfol 
Nelly, I made my escape, and enjoyed my 
freedom three or four hourg, while Nelly 
personated me at home, in case of your re- 
turn——" 

Mr. Wilmer bestowed a menacing glance 
upon Nelly,and Mrs. Barrat looked equally 
threatening, but the faishfal maid did not 
appear intimidated by either. So long as her 
miistresa’s courage remained, her own would 
not fail, Besidea, she possessed unlimited 
faith in the marriage certificate which Lady 
Chellis carried nex’ her hoart, 

" Daring my absence of last night I encoun 





tered a young gentleman who agreed to marry 


/me this morning, and to meet me with a special 


licence in his pocket——” 

* Inoredible!'' ejaculated Mr. Wilmer. 
“Do you mean that a strange gentleman, 
whom you met for the first time, and in the 
street, immediately proposed marriage?” 

“No,” replied Lady Chellis, a faint shadow 
passing over the brilliancy of her beauty and 
then vanishing, ‘it was I who proposed mar- 
riage. I knew that I must be married within 
three days if I would frastrate your wicked 
schemes, When I went out I was determined 
to find a husband, no matter how poor and 
ignorant he might be. Nothing conld be worse 
than my life here—nothing could be worse thaa 
to become a peneioner on your bounty. Per: 
haps I was unwomanily,” here she spake ag if 
to herself, ‘buts he met my advances in a 
frank, manly spirit, and prowiised he weuld 
marry m6 this moruing, Tais morning Nelly 
and I, dressed’ as we aré now, exceps that [ 
wore & cark cloak and bonnet, made our esospe 
from this house. We went first toa milliner's 
for a white bonnet, then to a money-lender’s, 
where I pledged my jewela—those left me by 
my godmother——”’ 

‘* Hear her!" cried Mr. Wilmer, pale with 
anger and alarm, ‘Can this extraordinary 
story be true?” 





away at last, I believe,” and Mr. Wiimer 


spoke sincerely, £0 improbable seemed to him | 


“Ig is perfectly true, as you are about fo 
find to your cost, Mr, Wilmer!” 
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* His name?” 

** Sir Hagh Chellis, of Hawk's Nest. Ocn- 
cequently you see that [am a member of the 
same family as Miss Dorothy Chelliz, of whom 
you spoke a few minntes since!" 

And the bride smiled. 

_* Proofs—proota!” oried the baffl:d guar- 
Gian, as he sank, livid and ghastly, into a 
chair. 

‘€ What proofs can youdesire? The church 
register is doubtless open to your investiga. 
tions. But I have other proofs at hand, which 
you may see, Here is the certificate of my 
marriage.” 

She withdrew the document from her bosom, 
unfolded it, scanned it herself, and then ad- 
vanced and placed it before the eyes of her 
uncle. 

He seized it eagerly, and looked at it with a 
keen and almost despairing gaze. 

Mrs, Barrat silently approached him and 
locked over his shoulder, 

There was no doubting the authenticity of 
the dooument, Tae plain statement, the diffe. 
rent signatures of the clergyman and wit- 
nesses, attested to its gennineness, and as he 
regarded it a fearfal expression darkened the 
Viesge of the guardian, 

“‘Oatwitted!"’ he muttered, letting the 
paper fall from his nerviess hands—“ out- 
witted by a mere girl, one who knows nothing 
of the world, who has been shut up for six 
ar in close confinement! I+ is too hard to 

fear! "’ 

Lady Ohellia stooped and picked up the 
paper that was to her the sign and token 
of a bleesed deliverancefrom a life of torture, 
and restored it to her bosom. 

“ Oatwitted !” repeated her unole, adding, 
as his gaze fell npon the ex governess, ‘and it 
is to you, Mrs, Barrat, thas I owe the fact! If 
you had stayed with your charge last evening 
as usual, ahe would not have rnined me!” 

The ex-governess retreated from her em- 
ployer in affright at his dark looks and 
deepairing manner, and Lady Cheilis, after a 
moment's farther silence, said,— 

‘** You need not spend time, Mr. Wilmer, in 
exchanging recriminations with the woman 
who has only served you too well. I have 
rouch to say to you. Let us come to the point 
at once.”’ 

Mr. Wilmer lifted his head asit wondeaing 
what Lady Chellis sonld have to say to him 
pow that she was freed from his authority, 
snd the ex governess crept nearer, in order to 
hesr more clearly the proposed commaunica- 
tion, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerily seek how to redress their harm. 
Shakesp’are. 

Trpzt Dare was in her own private room, 
the front chamber over Sir Allyn’s study. All 
round her were evidences of her father's love 
and care. 

The pretty blue silk hangings on the walla, 
the sunny pictures, the costly ornaments and 
bijouterie Intering the tables and mantel- 
Pisce, had all been chosen by him. 

He had loved to surround her with every: 
thing choice and beaatifal, and nothing had 
heen deemed too rare or costly for his darling. 
As @ result her room was a perfect fairy 
bower, in which was gathered a host of pretty 
Savereen and all the delicate appliances of 

oxory. 

The crowning beauty of the apartment was 
ita large, deep oriel window, looking out upon 
the Jawn and towards the distant road. Filmy 
Jace curtains shut off this litvle retreat, which 
was furnished with a silken lounge, and a 
movable bookstand well laden with hand- 
acmely bound volumes. Here among the 
armp'’e cushions in this sunny little nook Ilde 
had creamed away. as maidens will, many a 
leiaure hour. Her purest thonghts, her sweet- 





est dreams, her dearest hopes, had all been ' 


conceived here, 


She occupied it now, but it was not to in- 
dulge in happy reveries. Her head was 
hidden among the cushions, her facs was 
concealed by her rippling hair, upon which the 
vagrant beams of sunshine played, and her 
attitude expressed misery, almost despair. 

The words of Therwell, assuring her that 
her father's fate depended upon her self- 
sacrifice, were ringing in her ears, and she 
could not shut them ont, 

'' His life is at stake !'’ she whispered, with 
a shudder, as if fearful that the.very air would 
hear her and repeat the terrible secret. ‘' My 
father’s life is forfeit to the law, and I can 
save him! What can he have done that this 
sacrifice should be demanded of me? Bat I 
will not doubt him—poor pspa! I will save 
him!" 

She spoke the words tremulously, and then 
moaned pitifally. 

She scarcely knew herself how much it cost 
her to say them. Bat in her girlish visions 
she had dreamed of a lover, gallant and young, 
like Lord Tresilian, and her heart clang to 
the idol it had created, It had seemed to her 
that day, when the young Viscount had looked 
tenderly and hopefally into her eyes, and ra 
minded her of her childish promise to become 
his wife, that he was the lover of whom she 
had dreamed, and her heart thrilled with a 
vague, undefinable sense of bliss. 

But now it was weighed down with misery. 

** It cannot be,” she exclaimed, with sudden 
and passionate resistance against the fate 
marked out for her, ‘it cannot be that I must 
become the wife of this man, when my whole 
being rises up against him |! He has made my 
father’s hair turn gray—he has bowed his 
form with grief and dread—he has wrecked 
his life, hia usefalness, his happiness! He is 
my deadly enemy, and seeks to wed mein 
order to humble my father and to possess 
himself of our wealth! Iam afraid of him! 
I almost hate him! Oh, I cannot marry 
him!” 

She half-arose to a sitting posture, clasped 
her hands in anguish, and added, more 
calmly,— 

‘* There must be some way of escape for me. 
There must be some other resoue for my 
father, This man is bad and vile, and it is 
said that the wicked shall not always triamph. 
Surely his evil work must be almost ended, I 
bad rather die than marry him. Marry 
him!” she repeated, her voice acquiring 
strength and power, “I will marry him if I 
must, in order to save my father, but not 
until I have tried every other means of saving 
paps. I will not submit to this man's 
demande without a struggle. He has granted 
me & month in which to prepare for my mar- 
riage with him, and, during that month, I 
will use every energy to free my father and 
myself from his wretched tyranny. And then 
if he led me to the altar I shall take with me 
the consciousness that human efforts were all 
unavailing to secure my freedom | ” 

Her face glowed with this new resolution, 
her hazel eyes flashed with determination, and 
her slender fizure became instinct with sudden 
hopefalnegs and energy. 


She passed her hand over her forehead as if 
to clear away the inflaence of her late be- 
numbing despair, and thought. 

‘Is seems to me that papa would be safe if 
that paper upon which the fatal compact 
was written were only destroyed. It must be 
of great impartonce, for Therwell said he knew 
too much to bring it here, and that he had 
left it at Oskshaw. That paper must contain 
some acknowledgment which would criminate 
my father. If I could only obtain it!” 

She gave herself up to thought, but it was 
evident by the colour that kindled and then 
faded from her cheeks, and by the light that 
now and then shone from her dark eyes, that 
she was maturing a plan by which to gain 
| eee ot of the paper upon which so much 

epended. 


At last she arose, put back her dishevelled | te 
hair with her hands, and looked from the win- 





——e 
a 


dow thoughtfally, and like one who looks with 
the mental rather than physical gaze, 

‘'I must consult with papa,” she mused, 
‘TI will go to him ——” 

She paused and started as a faint, timid 
—_ which she well knew, sounded upon her 

oor. 

Before she could take a step forward or 
utter a word, Sir Allyn Dare entered her room, 
and advanced with a slow and uneven step to 
the window. 

Idle put aside the curtains to give him free 
ingress, and then gave him a seat upon the 
couch, while she continued standing. 

The Baronet looked more than ever hag 
but there was a quietness about him now that 
showed how he had been worn ont by his 
struggles. He looked weary, and utterly 
hopelese, as if at last he had resigned himsslf 
to his apparent destiny. 

He had evidently expected to find his 
daughter in tears, and seemed surprised to see 
her calm and resolute. 

‘‘Tdle,” he said, timidly, and as if hardly 
daring to put the question, ‘‘do you despise 
me for my miserable weakness?” 

‘‘Despise you, papa!” oried Ilde. “ You 
know that I love you and honour you.” 

She came to him, and kissed his forehead 
in a tender pitying way that brought the 
ready tears to his eyes. 

‘*T own that I was weak years ago,” he 
said, “bat there was a fearfal combination 
against me. I could never have proved my 
innocence. Bat I would have held out 
against Therwell, if there had not been 20 
many chances that he might never appear 
again. I never had a serious idea of marry- 
ing you to him.” 

‘I believe you, papa.” 

‘*I am innocent, Ilde!” and her father's 
voice was full of pleading. ‘‘I am innocent 
of all wrong-doing. You believe me, do you 
not?” 

Ilde looked into his beseeching eyes, and 
read in them the unstained record of his 
gentle soul, With a smile that warmed his 
half-frozen heart she assured him of her 
belief in his innocence, and then, with that 
tender motherliness that characterised her 
manner towards him, she drew his head down 
upon the pillows, and pessed her hands, with 
a soft, magnetic touch, over his hot forehead. 

“Dear papa,” she said, gently, “it you had 
that paper upon which your compact with 
Therwell was written, would you not be freed 
for ever from his clutches? ” 

‘I wish I had it!” he replied eagerly. “I 
might then make terms with my enemy. If 
that were gone the case would not be 80 dark 
against me, I was half mad when I signed it, 
lide, In case of a trial, it Therwell were to 
proceed to extremities, that paper would go 
heavily against me, for it would be interpreted 
as@ personal acknowledgment of my guilt! 
It I could only get it!” And his voice died 
away wearily as he imagined that his wishes 
were vain. la 

“If the paper were destroyed, papa, wou 
you not be freed? Could you nos then defy 
Therwell?” 

“No, Iide. Even it the paper were out 
of the way—and I would give haif of my pos- 
sessions to secure > are still three 

ween me and safety!" 
ie Tbres lives, papa? I do not underatand 
we There are three witnesses against me, 
Ilde—three false witnesses, one of whom is 
Therwell. The oe a Le accomplices 
the instraments of bis will!” 
“ Who are they?” asked Ilde, her heart 
ng at this revelation. 
Oe is Hoadley, the keeper of the Dare 
Arms, at Edenville. He was once employed 
in the family, but I could not of course retain 
him after—after I found out what be was. 
He insisted upon having the lease of the 
Dare Arms as the price of his silence, and 
I was only too glad to purchase is on those 


«Bo Hoadley is leagued with Therwell 
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—_—_ 
against you, papa? I have often thought it 
strange that you allowed him to keep the inn, 
when he has been at times insolent and dis- 
respectful. Where is the remaining witness, 
and where is he?” 

‘I do not know where he is. His name is 
Shawoross. He was of a wandering disposi- 
tion, and, if alive, may be at this moment at 
the South Pole or among the Arotic regions, 
It ia ten years since I heard of or from him, 
and then he was about to set out upon a long 
joutney. He promised me faithfully that he 
would never return, bat I have always 
believed that he would.” 

‘ Shawoross! It’s an odd name, papa,” 
said the girl. “I know that Hoadley was 
once grandpapa’s valet, but who was this 
Shawoross? ” 

A strange look came over the pale face of 
the Baronet—a look composed of fear and 
hesitation—and then he said, hastily : 

“Do not ask me, Iide, Yet why should I 
not tell you? He was your grandfather's 
nurse in his last long illness!" 

The maiden started, became paler, and 
Sir Allym felt her hands tremble upon his 
forehead, over which they had continued to 
reat soothingly. 

He shrank away from her, and looked u 
with agonised beseeching into her face, an 
encountered a look at once so tender, so trust- 
ful, so reverent, that he caught hia breath 
quickly to suppress the choking sob that rose 
in bis throat. 

“ Papa,” said Ilde, firmly, ‘‘ we must secure 
posseseion of that paper immediately. Ther- 
well says he will give it up as soon as I become 
his wife, but I do not intend to wait a month 
for it. Besides, father, I may never marry 
him. Do not look frightened. Iam going to 
try to get rid of hia demands without sacrific- 
ing myself. Be hopeful in seoret, father, for 
heaven will surely assist me in battling with 
Therwell, Iam going to search for that docu- 


ment!" 
(To be continued). 





CONSTANCE CAREW. 


EI 
CHAPTER I. 
EMANCIPATED, 


‘ Wuen shall we three meet again?” asks 
Margaret Saunderson. She speaks in the 
sentimental tone adopted by some of the 
bigger girls in the collegiate school presided 
ped Miss Mary Barlow and her sister 

aroline. 


“Echo answers when?” sighs Edith 
Culver, 

“We shall never meet again as we are 
fully. ” remarks Constance Carew, thought- 
She is the tallest of the three girls, who, 
with arms entwined, are slowly pacing the 
length of the green lawn that lies in front of 
ae House, Ham 

“Never!” re 
Semen. peat her 
aan No, never as we are now ! ” she re-asserts. 

We are all leaving school for the last time ! ” 
she continues, thoughtfully, “ You, Maggie, 
are going to India next month to be married. 
You, Edith, go directly from here to a situa- 
von a8 & governess; and I return to my 
father’s house to be mistress of it until I am 
of age, unless I marry in the interval.” 

here is an unconscious air of pride and 
faneticelty in her tone, which she would nos 
= world’s have there if she knew it, and, 
Cenaiaae, she is a little hurt when Edith 
bitterly who is irritated thereby, says, 
vee 

‘* Yes, we are not all heiresses like you. I 
a earn my bread by the sweat of my brow, 
are ably by the wringing of my heart also, 
Whilst you will live life of idleness and 


companions, in 


| Miss Mary, sharply. 





luxury, reaping what you have not sowed, 


without a trouble or a worry except of your 
own making!”’ 

It is scarcely fair of you to talk like that, 
Edith!” replies Constance, reproachfaully. 
“You know that I cannot help your being 
poor, any more than I oan help one day being 
rich myself, As you truly say, I didn’t make 


the money, neither have I robbed you of it!” 
‘I didn’t say that you had |’ retorts Edith, 
gloomily, ‘‘ I only stated facts! '’ 


“One fact I must dispute!” continues 
Constance, in her unconsciously superior tone. 
‘‘T am sure to have troubles and worries with- 
out making them. People in every rank and 
condition of life have those without any fault 
of their own!” 

* Don’t you two quarrel, but think of poor 
me!” here interposes Maggie Saunderson, 
who is walking between the other two, and 
who, acting as buffer in more senses than one, 
} se manages to keep the peace between 

em. 

“ Yes, poor child?” rerponds Constance, 
tenderly, ‘it is terrible to think you will have 
to travel all the way to India alone, or only 
under the care of the captain of the ship. I 
a think I should have the courage to do 

‘I wouldn't take such a journey alone for 
the best man that ever breathed!” exclaims 
Edith Oulver with a snort of contempt. “I! 
call it infra dig, I call it lowering to your! 
pride as a woman, to go out $0 marry & man, 
——- if he liked, come home to marry 
you » 

** He could not come for a couple of years,” 
protests Maggie, mildly, ‘‘and then we should 
have to go back again almost directly, and 
the journey is an expensive one, 80 my aunts 
think with me, that it is better that [ should 
go out tohim. Still, I confess that I don’t 
like the prospect.” 

Edith Calver lifts her shoulders with an 
expressive gesture, bat maintains silence, 
while Cunstance hastens to say,— 

“Everything looks worse from a distance 
than it is in reality, Maggie. I daresay that 
when you are on board ship you will quite 


enjoy the voyage; and then, think of the! 


delight of meeting your betrothed at the end 
of the journey, and of knowing that all un- 
certainty as to your fature position in life is 
at an en‘.’’ 

“Yes, there is a good deal in that,” re. 
sponds Maggie, gently. 

“A great deal I should say,” continues 
Constance, warming with her subject. ‘ Here 
you are settled in life, sure to get married, 
while Edith and I may live snd die old maids 
——— Miss Mary and Miss Caroline Bar- 
ow.’ 

‘‘No, never!’’ cries Edith, with energy. 
‘T never could be like her!” 

Her companions glance ahead at this 
speech, and perceive Miss Mary, the eldest of 
the two maiden ladies, but not the principal 
of the school, advancing towards them. 

Is it any recommendation to a woman to 
say she is thoroughly good at heart, despite 
the fact that her temper and behaviour are as 
sour and crabbed and generally aggravating 
as they can possibly be? 

Miss Barlow's pupils would promptly have ; 
decided in the negative, and would have voted 
that Mies Mary should be less good at heart, 
and more generally amiable and genial; lesa 
prone to irritate everybody about her on the 
slightest provocation, or without any provoca- 
tion at 

“ Here, girls,” she cries, approaching the 
three who will soon be beyond her control, 
“you shouldn't walk on the grass, You'll 
take cold,” 

“There hasn't been any rain for a fort. 
night, Miss Mary," replies Edith Caiver, 
pertly. 

“I didn’t say there had, did I?” retorts 
“But there has been 
dew, hazn’t there? Have you done much of 
your packing, Miss Carew?"’ 

‘‘No,” replies Constance, calmly, ‘I am 


Blonde, Shé promised to send them this 
morning, and I want to go shopping to-day 
or to-morrow. There are several things I 
wish to buy before I leave town.” 
“IT am going to Westbourne-grove this 
afternoon,” remarks Mies Mary. 

She always likes one of the rich girls to go 
with her, knowing, from experience, that she 
is pretty sure to come in for a handsome 
present. 

But Constance is not fond of Miss Mary, 
and she replies, calmly,— 

‘Yes, I don’t care for Westbourre grove, 
and Iam waiting for the dresses Madame is 
- send me before quite deciding what I will 

oy.” . 

Then, as Miss Mary shows no inclination 
to leave them, Constance turns to the gravel. 
led path with her two companions, ani, there 
being only room for three, Miss Mary cannot 
walk by their side. 

It is one of her charming peculiarities to 
object to see two or three people talking to- 
gether without at once wishing to make s 
third or a fourth, 

No matter if the couple are her sister and 
a friend, her cousins, or two of the papils, 
Mies Mary is sure to come and join the group ; 
and as she invariably resents the manner in 
which the conversation halts or the subject ia 
changed when she comes to take part in it, 
the girls have unanimously adopted tho 
practice of calling her ‘‘ Paul Pry.” 

She lingers now a few minutes, but the 
three grown-up girls walk on, seeming to take 
no farther heed of her presence, and slowly 
and reluctantly she turna and retraces her 
steps to the house. 

The sensation that they are emancipasied, 
that they have passed out of her control, ia 
an unpleasant one ; but there it is, the exami- 
nations are over, some of the pupils will 
leave to-day, others go to-morrow; Miss 
Carew starts home to Devonshire on the 
following day ; while Edith Oulver remaing as 
a boarder for a fortnight, then goes off to the 
situation which has been found for her. 

In any case, the girls are no longer under 
Miss Mary’s thumb; and from the manner in 
which they ignore her presence, they quietly 
make her feel it, 

Half-an-hour passes. Miss Mary walks 
through the long garden with her nose in the 
sir, even her litsle nieco, Mira. having declined 
to accompany her to town. Soarcely has she 
started for town, however, than the drese- 
maker's assistant arrives with the new gowns 
for Miss Carew. Most of the girls get their 
new dresses when they reach home, but Con- 
stance Carew is motherless. Her position 
also is unlike that of any of her companions. 

She is an heiress, and, even during hex 
minority, bas a liberal income. Her father 
ie ® man of position; ehe is going home to 
take the management of his house; she will 
go into such society as the neighbourhood 
affords, and she is taking home with her a 
sufficient amount of finery to last through the 
coming winter. 

The business of admiring the new gowns 
and trying them on is a long one. Margaret 
Saunderson's admiration is outspoken, but she 
can afford to be generous in expression, for 
some of the dresses in her trousseau are being 
made by Madame Blonds, and she can jadge 
from these how her own will be turned out. 

Edith Onlver looks on, makes a few 
satirical remarks about fine feathers and fine 
birds; but it is very evident, from her expres- 
sion, that she, also, has a feminine weakness 
for finery. 

The dreases certainly are pretty. Toere is 
a white silk, elegantly made, for a bail or 
some equally important event; there is a 
salmon pink sura siik and @ walking cositma 
for winter wear, made of dark cloth and 
trimmed with rich far. 

‘*T shall want gloves, and shoes, and a fan 
#0 match,’’ Conatance remarks, thoughtfally, 
‘‘and I should like to order a hat to be seus 





waiting for three gowns from MW .)™e 


dowa to mo to suit this winter costume. 
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Wouldn't it be jolly if we three could go to | 
Regent street shopping ?”’ 

* Delightful!” is abe simultaneous reply. 

‘Bos we can’t!” adde Margarets Sannder- | 
son, shaking her head. ‘“ We are still sup- 
posed to be under Mies Barlow's care, and she | 
wouldn't trust us to go anywhere ont of her | 
Sight withond one of the governeeses, or one 
of her own family to look after us.” | 

‘We could take little Myra with ua,” 
remarks Oonstance. “She is the least | 
objsosionable.” 

“A deceitfal little cat!" exclaims Edith © 
Onalver, angrily. ‘She'll be like butter and 
sugar to your face, if she thinks she can get | 
anything ont of you; and she will tell a lie and 
brazen is ont unflinchingly, if she thinks she 
will best serve herself by doing so! Listle 
sneak, I bate her!" 

“Bhe is very young,” expostnilates Con: 
siance; ‘' she is dependent and poor. I often 
make exouses for her in my own mind,” she | 
continues, pitifally. “she is practically | 
deserted by her parents ; sha lives here on the 
prodying charity of ber distant consias, call. 
ing them ber aunts. Se has no money, no 
clothes, no amneements, except what are 
"te to her; how is it possible for a girl 

rought up like this to have any sterling 
mora! character. any sense of independence, 
orany rezard for the truth? Her one idea is 
¢o curry favour with those from whom she 
can get most, and, as I said, one oan scarcely 
wonder at it!” 

**You yourself admit that she is a despic- | 
able character!” ories Edith, quickly. 

"No; I say she is a pitiabie one,” is the 
apewer. “ Bat I leave it to you girls: shall we 
yoluntecr to take Myra with us, or ask Misa | 
Osroline to come herself or send one of the 
governesres ?” 

**Oh, Myra is the least evil!” exolaims 
Margaret Saunderson, promptly. ‘“ She can 
mske herself agreeable if she likes. I don't 
mind being paired off wish her part of the 
Way ; bot we ought to etart at once if we are 
going thia afternoon.” 

** Jast my idea,” responds Constance. “ If 
we go, We must go at once, and we will have 
ten at a confeotioner’s, Yon girls get ready 
while I go and ask Mis: Caroline.” 

Margaret and Edith at once make their way | 
to the large room upstsire, which they ahare 
with two other girls, for Constance, in con- 
sideration of higher terms, bas a room to her. 
self, a tiny apartment is ia trae, overlooking 
the long garden, so ema!l that you conld not 
wing & cat in it, were you 20 cruelly inclined ; 
but she has it a!l to herself, it is one nook in 
the world to which she can retire; and per- 
haps because she ia the only pupil who has 
this privilege, she values is accordingly. 

She glances around now with the feeling 
that she and this pretty little room will soon | 
part company for good and all; then, closing | 
the door behind her, she goes to seek Misa 
Caroline Barlow, the youngest of the two 
maiden sisters; bat the principal of the 
Fobool, 

Misa Caroline ia a contrast to her sister; | 
phe ia taller, plumper, and, though there is 
only two yeara difference betweeen them, she | 
looks ten years younger. 


There is nothing of the acidulated old maid | 
about Miss Curoline ; perhaps the romance 
that filled her life, and that only died out of 
it a tew years ago, saved ber from bacaming 
sour and orabbed. In any cage, she is amiable | 
in temper, gracious ia manuver; and. shoagh 
phe can, if necessary, ba severe the most 


timid girl in the school is not afeaid of | much more interested in Constance Carew | have asked the 


ber. j 
She smiles pleasantly when Constance 
Osrew enters the room where.she is waiting, | 
and prefers her request, bat she answers, 
écubionsly,— i 
** You may go, certainly, if I can spare any 
of the governesses so accompany you!” 
“ We thonght Myra might like to go with 


us,” remarks Constance, ‘no$that sheigany | 


protection,” phe adds, with a smile,“ but I : 





i Sides, she is the best-looking 


think we are all three old enongh to take care 
of ourselves.” 


** Yes, no dombt you are, but take Myra 


, With you, it will-be. best, and don't be longer 
, than is necessary, Miss Oarew |” 


“ Toank you,.of course not!" isthe reply, 
ani in.a very short time after this the four 


| girla are on. their way to Oxford Ssreet. 


Myra Barlow. is:a hold forward litéle 
minx of sixteen, always rying to_ attach her- 


self to the elder girls,.partly for what she oan 


get ont of them in the way of bribes and pre- 
sents, partly also with a view of worming her- 
self into their secrets if they have.any. 

She is short and slender, has dark eyes, 
dark hair, a sallow complexion, hollow cheeks, 
and a long equare chin. 

When she is amiably and pleasureab!l 
excited, she is almost pretty ; when she is ill- 
tempered and sulky—as she frequently is— 
she is almost ugly. 

Her voice is low, whining and affected. Her 
manners are quiet, and yet she will say the 
most fast and impudent things, and do the 
most outrageous action2, with an unblushin 
audacity which it would be difficult to equal. 

To-day, she is in high spirits, though she 
does not say mush ; bat she attaches herself 
to the side of Constance Carew, and will not 
leave it until they enter the omnibus. 

When they alight at the corner of 
Totstenhham Court Road, however, Constance 
and Edith Culver walk on ahead, and Myra 


| is obliged to keep by Margaret Saundereon. 


They enter several shops, make many pur- 


, Chaces, and Myra, after her usual custom, 


aske the price of various articles, and then 
sighs and remarks, sotto voce — 

* I should so muoh like that, but I haven't 
any money!” 

A proceeding which brings with it a 
certain amount of success, Constance. having 
made up her mind before she started, that she 
would have to spend at least five shillings upon 
the grasping greedy little thing. 

They have completed their purchases, have 
had tea at a confectioner’s, and are looking in 
the window of a big bonnet shop, preparatory 
to taking the omnibus on their way home, 
when Myra, who is rather behind the others, 
exclaims in her usually affected tone,— 

“Me. Balderson, you here! We all 
thought you had gone ont of town.” 

Tae person she thus stops in his rapid 
pacs is a young man of seven or eight- 
and-twenty, with a refined thoughifal 
countenance, piercing blue eyes, a long mous- 
tache, bat otherwise cleanly shaven, wearing 


| g broad-brimmed, soft felt hat, a loosely- 
| knotted tie, and a velveteen coat; his whole 


costume and appearance denoting him to be 
an artist, 

‘Tam going out of town to-morrow or the 
day afterwards,” he replies, taking her 
hand; ‘but how do you come to be here, 
alone?" 

“T am not alone,” replies Myra, with a 
smile, as her companions turn and shake 


a  _________ 


Po replies in the affirmative, and Myra 
adds,— 

‘*S>.are we. So we can all walk-on to. 
gether, az. we go.the same way.” 

Then she attaches herself to. the. side of 
Edith Oalver, while the artist and the two 
other girls.walk on in front. 

Soraps of conversation from those a-head 
come back to them now: and again, and they 
hear Mr, Balderson say,— 

“Tam going down to Cornwall to sketch 5 
particular rock for a picture Iam pyinting.”’ 

‘’ Where ia. the rock?” asks Constance. 

‘Near the Land’s End,” is. the zeply. 
‘When I have done it, I shall. walk ‘back 
4hrough Cornwall.and Devon.” 

break in the conversation here ocours ; 
then they hear Constance say,— 

‘Yes, I live at Teignmouth; you must 
call. and show papa some of your skotohes, 
Mr. Balderson.’ 

‘‘ Yes, and make love to his daughter,” 
Myra whispers in Bdith’s ear, “ Oan’s you 
imagine them, walking by the sea- shore, talk- 
ing art and love all in the same breath, Miss 
Oalver?"’ 

“No, you little viper! She oares.no, more 
for him than she oares for you!” is the 
passionate retort, which provokes Myra to 
gay,— 

Whether ahe cares for him or: not, he is 
in.love with. her, as he never will be with you, 
Miss Piainface.”’ 

Then the two relapse into a sulky silence, 
which is not broken until they reach Den- 
borough House, whither Mr. derson ac- 
companies them. 


wen ee 


OHAPTER Il. 
COMING HOME. 


Tae train timed to leave Paddington 
station at one p.m. for the west of England is 
about to start. 

Two or three minutes ago the bell was rung, 
and the passengers, whose friends have come 
to ace them off, are waving their last adieu, 
when two ladies run hurriedly upon the plat- 
form, followed by a couple of porters laden 
with luggage. 

One of these ladies is young, tall, and 
elegant in her dress and oarriage; the other 
is more than middle.aged, thin, spare, and 
gevere-looking ; and any of the pupils at Den- 
borough House, Hampstead, would instantly 
recognise the first as Constance Carew, and 
the second as Mies Mary Barlow, who has 
come #0 see her charge into the train that is 
to. take her home to Devonshire, 

It is usually Miss Mary's duty to see the 
girle off to their respective homes, and she 

rides herzelf upon knowing what.the exact 
Ree of she cabman.ought to be, how long he 
should take on a. journey, and the precise hour 
at which & train will etart. 

“ Jast intime!" gasps Miss Mary, breath- 
leaaly. ‘'It-was all the fault of.that oabman. 


bands with the artist, who is well known to ' Yes, porter, firat-olase; jamp in, dear, taks 


them. 
He is a friend of the two Miss Barlows. 
He visits the house frequently,jand, though he 


care of yourself. Oh, no, this won’sdo!” : 
“OCan’t change now, ma'am, 4ime’s up!’ 
sounds in Miss Mary’s ears simultaneously with 


; does not teach drawing in the gohool, he is | the closing of the carriage door, and she step 


always ready to help the girls with a sugges-| pack, and stands with an. expression of dis- 


tion with regard to their artistic work. 


may on her countenance as the girl, who was 


Myra, who has eyes for everything, Ob-| io her charge, waves her hand to her, and the 
serves, with a apice of malice, that the colour | train rolle = of the station, { 


of Edith Calver‘'s cheeks deepens and her eyes 


‘To think :that.a;man.should be in the 


become more bright when Mr. Balderson ap- isge alone -with :her !'’ groans Misa Bar- 
pears among them, while he is palpably very _ = genuine distress; ‘‘and I meant to 


than in*her. 


40 look afer her. Ob, 
dear! ob, dear! it was.all the fault of that 


« Wise man, has an eye for the main'oabman. I -had .counted-to be a good half 
chance,” mutters the girl, pg 5 “* Be. | hour earliert"’ 


the lot’; and as 


Meanwhile, Constance Carew, having given 


he'll be t00 old for me by the time I grow up,|tho Iast wave of the hand to Miss Barlow, 


I don't mind if he marries her.” 


¢urns round: to. ascertain the cause: of that 


In pursuance of this magnanimous con- | Jady's disapproval, and perceives a gentleman 


clasion; she asks, cargleasly,— 


son?” 


seated in the farther corner of she. carriage, 
A faint smile orosses her lips.as ehe remen- 





‘Are you on your way home, Mr, Balder- oa on the same aide as herself, 
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pers Miss Barlow's consternation, while she 
muses to herself,— 

‘He seems harmless enough, though I 
would rather have been quite alone; but no 
doubs other people will get into the carriage at 
the nex’ ‘#tation.” 

Tien she \Opens a book which she has 
brought With|her to read on the journey, and 
tries to give dll her attention to its contents. 

The getitleman jin the far corner of the 
carriage eyes her curiously, though he seems 
+o be engrossed 'in ‘the perusal of his news- 


paper, 

He ilao ‘would |prefer to be alone, but he 
does not give any! signiof this desire, nor does 
he astempt'to converse with his companion ; 
for he qrite understood the expression of 
alarm uttered by the lady who isaw her ‘into 
the osrtiage, and he smiles at the 
thought of anybody in the wide - ‘being 
afraid of him, 

Si i a con penn oo wete of fitty 
miles an hour; | | and: _ 
with, prolonged abril wha , 
with & ged shri Ci g up for 
nothing ‘until it.comes within a few miles of 
the city of Bath, ‘when its -epeed sensibly 
slackens, and the engines at last*comes to a 
standstill, 

There bas ‘been silences between the two 
ocoupante of this first-class compartiiont all 
this time. 

Constance Oarew has divided her‘attention 
between her book and the Jandsoape, the 
tormor of which she hay found most untnte: 
resting. 

Cariosity has made her glance several 
times ia the direction of the corner in which 
her silent companion sits; but she can see 
very littic of his faces, which is either turned 
towards the window at his own end of the 
carriage, or hidden by the projecting onshion 
which divides the seats in the first-class com- 
partments, 

Evidently he has no curiosity with regard 
to her, his thoughts are wrapped up in him. 
self, and he gives a perceptible start when, 
as the train pulls up &t Bath, Constance looks 
towards him and avke,— 

‘*Oan you tell tae*how loug we stop hete ?” 

" Only 4 few mitintées I think,"hé answers, 
and then“takes rio farther notice of her, while 
she, parched with thirst and with a splittin 
headache; which she thinks soup bf tea woul 
drive away, dots not dare to ‘leave the varriage 
#0 go to ‘the refreshitent todm. 

Sson ‘the train goes on again at express 
speed, and Constante Texts back in her oorfer 
pals and heavy eyed: the rapid motion of the 
train making the: pain ia ‘her “head “althost 
intolerable, 

I have already said that she fs fall and 
dlevant. I may now “dd that she is joss 


sightesn, that she has bright polden-brown | 


hair, datk“blueeyes, so dark ‘that be6m 
almost ag black as the eyelashes W! ttitge 
them ; a Grenian nose, a chin too square and 
firm “for ‘sbsolate béauty, and hips that are 
ripe and red and pouting as a Yale, fhough 
now, like ‘her smooth elesks, they ate many 
degrees paler than usual. 

In the hutry of ‘leaving the-otb whith had 
“*b tet thetn’sd Tete 10 dington, Constatice 
had forgotten ‘the Tittle’ bag containing wand. 
Wiches‘and mitk, which way to-tuke the place 
of her mid-day dimmer; the consequence is, 
she has had nothing to eat or to drink since 
breakfast, and “this “hetps~ to increase her 
headache go much, that when the train stops 
peared 8 little pierd sts o’dlock, a Beene 

‘ @ oktriege, resdlved at any cost 40 get 
& glats Of milk or a cup of tea, y . 

But the tea which she does get makes her 
teél worse, and she hurries out of the retresh- 
ménht rooin on to the platform, just in time to 
see & F craigs whom she knows well step 
into the véry carriage in which she hag 
travelled from London. 

Never s0 Jongas she lives will Constance 
Catew be able clearly to say why she did not 
follow him, 

She has lefé hér book in the cartiage, bat, 





the weather being warm, she has no wraps. 
Sie cares nothing for her book, however, end 
she has the wretched feeling of looking her 
very worst—a very good reason, if reason had 
#0 be given, for avoiding a long half-hoar's 
ride with Sir Wilfred Marshall, her sometime 
admirer, and her father's friend and neigh- 


bour, 
thas come’ over her, min- 
igled bere J-* to 'be.alons in her pain, to 


steps into ‘the-carriage ‘immediately in the 
rear of the one ‘in whith ¢he had mate 
first partof'the } 

“ T am quite alone here,” she thinks, with a 
sigh of ft, and dhe resta ‘her ‘feet on ‘the 
cushions and tries to overcome the feeling of 
sickness that ia her. 

Tae train passes St, Thomas's, _ 
on to Staroross, now the fiver ia well in 
view and wider, and she knows that 
‘very ston she Will/be close to the‘#ea, 





rsalices that murder has probably baen oom- 
mitted, and that either the murderer or the 
vissim is the man whom—yes, at this awfal 
moment the revelation comes to herself, and 
shows her the but half suspected seoret of ‘her 
own heart—the man whom she loves 

In an-agony of horror, as the train comes” 
out of this tunnel to almost immediately 
enter the next, she looks out of the window, 
and ‘sees that the door of the next compart- 
ment, which she believed she had heard 
opened twice, is closed. 

This sight makes her sink back ints her 


the | seat, trembling with fear and with a vague 


horror ; for surely tha man who had oas his 
com a out of the qatriage must ba a 
man 

‘Tt oould not have been Bir Wiifred who 
did it!" the moans, wringing her handa in 
agony; “he is kind and géntle, and would 
Buffer pain rather than inflict it, and the 
Other man must have been mad. I re- 
‘m¥mber how white his face was, and how 


Béing ‘alone, dhe can have both of the{itange and wild his eyes looked. Ob! to 


page pee ee. 
‘blowing carriage er, the 
pain inher head becomes lesa Ronte, the feel- 
ing of sidkness @eparte, and, ‘aa #hey pass the 
Warren at 4he mouth of the Hae and the 
train tune ‘by ‘the side of the shore, she 
rouses look ott on the coast, which 
oe half of ite boauty“in the gathering twi- 


gh 

Tho eee adlour of 
the dark red oliffs, she that she is look- 
ing on the faniiliar faces of old ‘friends as dhe 
‘observes théir outline egainet the darkening 


sky. 

How lovely ‘the sea is! the white-crested 
waves rolling in with such a *#handering 
sound and breaking io foam against the fea. 
wall, dashing the spray even ia at the car- 
riage window; bat she ia roused from her 
reverie by the train stopping at Dawlish, and 
she removes her feet from the cushions and 
takes her seat in the corner by the window 
nearest the platform, 

The door of the carfitys in*advanos of her, 
the’ one in ‘Which shé travetied as far as 
Exeter, Goes not open, and Corstahos there- 
fore conoludés that Sir Wittted Marshall and 
‘his tactivurn companistn are-poing farther. 

“BR ir’ Wiltted ‘will’ be‘ stire to get ont ‘at 
Teigamotth, and’then I’shall not mind speak- 
ing to him,” the fifirks, with an unconscious 
‘Sthife, while a softs’ biash flushes ber cheek. 
“My headin bétrer now,’ but when-I was at 
Exovet the pain wad intolerable.” 

By thts time the passenpera for Dawlish 
with their luggage have alighted, and at this 
hour'of tho day there are very few going on to 
Teigumoath, 

When the train moves, glancing inland, she 
catches a glimpse of the Dawlish Water 
fulling-in little casoades as it flows throagh 
the Lawn to the sea, with Luscoarbe Park far 
inthe background and Haldon standing like 
a ridge black againes the sky; and then all 
disappears, and they emter the first of the 
three short tannelé cut throagh the act. 
ing headlands which lie between Dawlish and 
Teignmouth. 

Oae glimpse of a troubled sea breaking 
angrily over huge water-fretted rooka, and 


, and the ool fresh’ afej@hink that I came throagh that dreadfal 


"Box: tunnel with him, to think that he 
might have murdered me, as he has——" 

She breaks down at this, and weeps, and 
Wtings her hands at the thought thas the 
hands6me man, the courteous gentisman, 
who ‘haf paid her so mach quiet attention 
when she was last home from sohovi, and 
‘whomt'@he had hoped to see freqaentiy now 
he has lets schoo! altogether, is lying in 
the tannel they have left bsohind “them, 
oa too much hars by his fall to st0ape 

m hig perilous position before the nox 
‘stain comes over the same spot and crashes 


him, 

‘ What oughi she fo do?” 

That is the quessioa which azijates her 
mind, 

Oazht she nos to speak to the station- 
master at once, and to insist upon having 
the lanatic srrested before he oan escxpe, 
while help is sent to his victim? 

Uaacoustomed to act for herself, Conatance 
has come slowly to the conclasion that this 
ia plainly her duty, when she train pull: ap 
at Teigamouth raifway station, and, b3tore 
they have acitally stopped, Bhe debs ‘Sir 
Wiltred Marshall spring out of the oirfiaze 
next to her, and hasten away. 

Hef heart oeases to baat, the sigur for fhe 
moment paralysed Her. 

Can her sénses have déotived hor? Wasa 
theré 16 sonfil; in the fanhel, 10 throwing out 
of some heavy body front the Hex! carriage ? 

Bhs almost thinks she has imégined it all, 
Atany rate she will see, It that palé-fased, 
wild-looking man 8 still id the GSmpsrtmsat, 
She can bot cdddlade that she had fallen 
Asleep atid dréamed t%6 horrible séexe. 

The book she left bévind will be an‘exsaze 
for Opening the osttiage door, and she steps 
out updn'thé platform afd oxrtiss her dédign 
into exadution. 

Bat the ottfiage is empty of iting 
Occapant, and her hcal ewiths, & film comes 
over her eyes. 

She forgets her book whith lies theta aa 
she lets it, but réita her hand ‘apdn “the 
oddhionéd s64t 60 steady be¥selt; and thes trer 
horror finds éxptession In a law ory, ft who 


then the train enters the second tunnel, and /has placed her wiigioved hand ia a pool of 


Constance becomes conscious shat something 
like a straggle is taking place in the mex’ 
compartment—a straggle batween Sir Wiltred 
Marshall and the pale-faced man who bad 
answered her question. #0 briefly whea she 
spoke to him at Bath. 

In the “ whuzz, witzz" of the train she 
cannos distingdish the words they say; but 
the comin r ig opened, slamuied, opened 
again -then something or someone is shot 
ous of the open door upon the line, 

She does not hear the carriage door shut 
again, and probably she woald not have heard 
or seen what she has done, if she had not 
been interested in at least one of fhe 
occupants of the compartment before her. 


ood | 

Half in tervor, Halt iaipolled bya aésirs ‘to 
dave’ the nian of Whom she has for ths Tass 
faw mintiies been thinking so tétiferly, she 
ologes the carriage door with a #lam, leaving 
her book Behind, than hurries into ths wais- 
ing ?00om, which at the momsnt she fads 
empty. 

Odes here, Ble wipés the blodd off her Hand 
with hér handkéfohief, pulls on her glove, and, 
puraded With 4 feeling which phe tries hard to 
conqaér, she returns to the plasform, to fiod 
that the train hay goae on to Néwton Abbas, 
and her boxes are hare waitifig 40 bs clainied. 

She glances arodnd, expécting to see her 
father, bat he is nos Here, neither bas he sent 





Constance Oarow's blood runs cold as she, 


anybody else to mest her; and she tells a 
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[“ OH, HOW BAD XOU DO LO-E, DEARIE!"’ CRIES OLD JENIFER TO CONSTANCE, ] 


norter to take her luggage to a fly, of which 
there are always plenty in the station yard ; 
then she steps into the carriage herself, 
giving the direction, Kilworthy House. 

At any other time Constance would have 
felt hurt at her father’s neglect, in neither 

himself nor sending a servant to mect 
her; but now she is relieved to be alene, it 
gives her time to collect her thoughts, to calm 
ber mind, and toe try to decide upon the 
course she ought to pursue with regard to the 
tragedy, of whieh she has in such a strange 
manner been the witness. 

** Icannot accuse Sir Wilfred, no, I cannot,” 
she mutters to herself, as she rides along, 
‘* besides, it is too late,’’ she adds, in a tone 
of relief. ‘‘And after all,” she continues, 
‘* the man probably attacked him first, and he 
may have hurried away like tbat jast to go 
and see if he were hurt with his fall, and I 
san do nothing now. I ought to have given 
the alarm at once, if I meant to give it at 
all.” 


So she argues with herself, and yet there is 
a@ weak small voice in her heart, the voice of 
donscienee, which will not be altogether 
smothered, a voice that tells her she is only 
n degree less guilty than the murderer, if she 
thus shields him by her silence. Like most 
weak things, this voice tries to make itself 
felt by its constant reiteration, and she, pro- 
testing against it, tries to reassure herself 
with the thought,— 

“The man may not be dead, may not be 
very much injured; and those tunnels are 60 
short that I have seen people walking through 
them on a Sunday when I have been on the 
parade at Dawlish. No, there were many 
vbances in his favour. It is absurd to sup. 
pose that he is dead, and yet, that pool of 
biood on the seat! Oh! something dreadful 
has happened, I am convinced, and I—I am 
too great a coward to denounce Sir Wilfred ; 
besides, I am sure that he could not have 
meant to do it, quite sure, and yet——” 





She shudders, a deadly sickness comes over 
ees — os feels 20 erie ill —_ = 

as helped out the carri w 
now pulls up at her father's door. el 

* Oh, how bad you do look, dearie!” cries 
old Jenifer, who nursed her in her infancy, 
and who regards her now with a love only 
second in devotion to that of a mother. 

“Yes, I have bad a sick headache ever 
since I left London,” responds Constance, 
“and it is as bad now as it can be. But 
—_ is papa? He always comes to meet 
me ” 

“ Yes, dearie, but your father's not himeelf 
lately, he’s gone to spend the evening with Mrs. 
Treleaven; he’s always there now, but he’s 
left a note for you, and, from what he said 
when he went away, I think he expects you'll 
follow him.”’ 

Constance tears open the note, and an 
expression of mortification passes over her 
white face as she reads its contents; then she 
cleses it, thrusts it into her pocket, and says 
wearily,— 

“Yes, you were right. He wants me to 
follow him ; bus it is impossible, I feel too ill. 
I shall go to bed now; but I have eaten 
nothing since breakfast, Jenifer. Tell cook 
to send me a cup of tea to my room, will 
you?” 

** Leave it to me, dearie! I'll bring some. 
thing that will do you goed!” isthe answer. 
‘* Bat Jet me help you to take off your things ; 
you're quite right to go to bed!” 

And she half leads, half supports, the nearly 
fainting girl to her own room, and does not 
leave her until she is safely in bed, when she 
goes to fetch the wing of a chicken, and a 
tumbler of soda water; but Constance cannot 
eat, though she tries to do so. 

Mind and body are both overtaxed, The 
first, with horror of the tragedy she has 
witnessed, and terror at the conviction that 
she is doing wrong by maintaining silence 





about it ; the second, with unusual fatigue ané 
the lack of her sceustomed food. 

So completely ted is ahe from these 
causes, that she her eyes, lays her head 
on her pillow, and soon falls into a restless 
troubled aleep. 

“ She don’t seem to think nothing of Mrs. 
Treleaven,” mutters old Jenifer. ‘Poor 
dear, she don’t knew the tronbles that are in 
stere for her; she’ll find it a ead change when 
& stepmother is brought home, and such & 
woman, with two grown-up daughters and & 
son, and all of them as masterful as may be. 
Poor dearie, peor dearie |” 

The old woman's lament has died away, 
by the sleeper dinging her right band on the 

y the ingi t on the 
bed, with 2 shudder, and orying, in a low, 
agonised tone,— 

Blood! there is blood upon it!” P 

“ Where, dearie? Where?” asks Jenifer, 


soothingly. : 
“‘There! Don’t you see? There!’ cric® 
my ot into a sitting she 
springs i fe ure as 
speaks, and extends her trembling bands; 
and Jenifer, looking in the direction indicated, 
sees Captain Carew standing in the doorway } 


(To be continued.) 





Tux hideous bustle had ita origin in a Paris 
theatre. In an extravaganza, two pretty 
actresses played the parts of princesses whcm 
an old witch had metamorphosed into a pair 
of Tarkeys. When retransformed into their 
original forms they retained some of the turkey 
nature, which most showed itself in their 
bustles. So prettily droll were the costumes 
that the immediate consequence was a struggle 
between the tailor-made style of corsage and 
the bien truffee tournure. Both were given fair 
trials, and after a long fight the large and 
eccentric bustle conquered. 
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[GU SPRANG FROM HIS HORSE AND JOINED VINNIE AT 21HE 


NOVELETTE.}) 


HER GIRLHOOD’S HERO. 


Stern... sae 
OHAPTER I, 


“Qn, Miss Caxton, if only you knew how 
hateful it all is, you wouldn’t wonder I speak 
as I do. I wish I conld run away, I wish 
gery he would happen ; I wish 
I were dead and buried—no, I don’t, beeause 
then poor papa would be more lonely than 
before, Oh! she’s just hateful with her dirty, 
whining ways.” 

“My dear,” remonstrated the gentle old 
maid, “ you are talking of your stepmother!’ 

“Of course I am, She's the cause of all 
our trouble, and naturally I hate her!” 

“ This is wicked, Vinnie!" 

“I know it is, but I don’t care. I am 
wicked, I suppose, but,” with a little quiver in 
her young veles, “I was not always like that. 
Mamma spoiled us all." 

“Come and sit down by me, Vinnie dear,” 
said Miss Caxten; “we must talk this over 
together. I can’t have my little favourite 

aving and speaking like a fretfal child. 
Here is your low stoel. Now give me your 
hand, dear, and whilst I talk, try to think 
that, in ali I say, I am seeking your gcod. 
By the way, have 7 not rather neglected 
your dgess of late? I can count two pins 
where Only hooks should be ?” 

The pretty childish face flashed crimson. 

‘Mise Caxton, there ig no encouragement 
to be tidy. You never saw such an awful 

© a8 Ours is; and mamma doesn’t care 
= we look. Why, she’s the untidiest of us 


“Two wrongs will never make a right, 
Vinnie, and I would rather leave Mrs. Orme 
out of our conversation. I know what your 
Own mother’s wishes concerning you would 

, and I am going to tell them to you. I am 
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very much afraid you have been forgetting 
them of late. Let me see, Vinnie, how old 
are you?” 

‘Sixteen next Monday. It is four years 
since mamma died.” 

“But you have not forgotten how pretty 
she made your home; what a busy little 
woman ske was, and how careful that you all 
should go daintily clad? I've been thinking, 
Vinnie dear, that you might de much to help 
your brothers and sisters, and to make your 
father’s life brighter. Where there are s0 
— children there must always be a deal of 
mending.” 

_ “The children have no clothes worth mend- 
ing,” gloomily. J 

** Oh, things ean’t be quite so bad as that, 
dear; and then yeu might keep one room at 
least fit for your father to reat in after his 
hard day’s work.” 

‘““There is no encouragement to do so, 
Mamma would fill it at once with her trashy 
novels, and half dirty clothes. She goes from 
room to reom until each one is as bad as that 
she has just vacated." 

“ My dear, I won't hear another word about 
Mrs. Orme. I feel I ought not to listen to 
these complainings. After all she is your 
father's wife, and as such entitled to respect 
from you; and you are old enough now to see 
the evils ef indolence and procrastination. I 
hope, dear, that I may find a marked change 
in your appearance and manzer before many 
days are over; and now, as I don’t like scold- 
ing you, I will change the subject, and give 

ou some pleasant news. Mr, Gay Ullathorne 
8 bome.” 

Vinnie’s face brightened a moment, then re- 
sumed its fermer discontented expression. 

‘That will make no difference tous. He 
will not care to know usnow. It is two years 
since he was here, and things were bad enough 
then, but they were heavenly compared with 
the present state of sffairs.”’ 

“Quy is not likely to forget old friends,” 
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said Miss Caxton, vely; ‘“‘and one other 
little piece of news I bave for you. You have 
seen beautiful young lady who lives at The 
Holt?” 

“Yes. She is Miss Dolane, and I don’t 
like her; she only thinks of her beauty and 
her clothes.” 

“T hope not, for Guy is engaged to her, and 
I heal be most grieved if his marriage 
proved unhappy. I have always made a hero 
of Gay, and I have so much for which to be 
grateful to him. Did I ever tell you, Vinnie, 
that it ia owing to bis generosity I now live 
at ease? After his sister died (I was her 
governess you know) he found me ont, and I 
was in very r ciroumetances. It was he 
who purchased my annuity and this dear little 
home of mine, There are times when I feel 
I would die to ensure his happiness,” and the 
little old maid's eyes filled with tears. 4 

“TI hope he will be happy,” said Vinnie 
Orme, softly. ‘I hope she will be good to 
him, And now, dear Miss Caxton, I must go. 
It is getting near tea time, and—and don’t 
think I will forges your words—I won't—I'll 
try to remember every one of them, and—and 
act up to them,” 

“I can trust you, dear. Good-bye, and 
come again soon.” 

She stood by the window, watching whilst 
the young girl hurried down the pathway io 
the road. ie 

She was & very young thing, not quite aix- 
teen yet; slight and supple, with a pale face 
giving already a promise of refined beauty, 
great grey eyes fringed by long, black lashes 
—wonderful eyes they were, deep and dark— 
and the face itself was framed in curly 
masses of warm bronze brown hair. 

Not even the shabby, ill fitsing dress could 
disguise the grace of the lithe young form. It 
had been brown once, but was now of a non- 
descript shade, and extremely short in the 
skirt, displaying a liberal amount of leg. The 
body was too tight, too short in the waist ard 
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ta and not by any means in a tidy con- 
ition. 

Miss Caxton sighed as she watched Vinnie 
walking swiftly homewards, She remembered 
how different life was to her once—only four 
years ago. 

Ié was then her mother, a beantifal woman, 
who had made her husband's happiness, died, 
leaving six children, Vinnie the eldest was 
twelve, while the baby numbered only #0 
many hours. 

Poor Dr. Qxsme! he was distracted, and 
what to do with all his babies he did not 
snow. For their sakes he married again at 
the close ofthe firstyear. Uslackily he chose 
@ certain Mise Porsyth, a lady whore javen. 
ee was open to doubi; whose tastes were of 


honeymoon 
gelf called upon 40 discharge the debts she had 
imourred in her troussean ; and Mias 
Forsyth, who had ‘believed the dootor’s 


discovered, tober chagrin, it was something 


under fourshundrad. 
She had-no housewifély instincts, and the 
servants, knowing thia, jast as much ag 


~. — of the worat 

0 management was very 

and soon the unfortunate was com. 

(olet gS ea 
was 


i 


Then Mrs. ‘was an 
invalid, am@ would lie week in and week out 
upon a eoweh, in a dirty @ressing-gown, read. 


ing onch novels as @fited her intellectual } he 





oapaciéy, 

) things went from bad to worse, and it 
was a miracle, to all who knew them, that the 
young Ormes grew up so strong and healthy. 
As for the doctor, he was an old man long 
before bia time, and it was with a shuddering 
senee of siskness he would return home after 
his hard day's work. 

There were the children dirty and forlorn: 
looking, and there was his wife ready to meet 
dim with quervlous complainings, and 
laments over her own ill-forvane. 

What wonder if he was fast becoming soured 
in disposition, or that Vianie should so'revolt | 
— astate of affairs she was helpless to 
alter. 

She gave one quick,-disgusted glance at the | 
house as ehe entered the gate. It was really 
& handsome as well as a substantial building ; 
but the deorvand shuteers wers almost devoid 
of paint, bat not devoid of dust and mud 
splashes ; the windows had forgotten they ever 
had acquaintance with a duster; the cartains 
were faded, and bung in every fashion bat the 
correct one; in fact, the whole place was 
miserably dirty and comfortless. 

‘'Oh, dear! how ashamed I am of it all,” 
thoughi she girl, as she made her way to the 
keepiog-room where, as usual, Mes, Orme was 
reclining. 

“How long vyou have been,” ‘she said, 
quernicusly. ‘ You never seem to remember | 
my need of society. Iam really thankfal I 
amr not-so selfieh as you, Vinnie!" 

The girl made no reply, only she set her lips 
in a little hard line, and, tossing’her hat into 
@ corner; began to-eweep a collection of odds 
and ends from the table into a basket. 

Don't fidget,” remarked Mrs. Orme, 
languidly; ‘you should learn’ to speak and 
move quietly as befits a lady!” 

“IT look like a lady,don’t I?" the girl 
questioned, with a. short laugh. ‘'I some- 
times think it's all a mistake that I was born 
one. Well, I'll be as quiet as I can, bat I am 
going to-get father’s tea ready.” 

Mra. Ocme condeseended to smile, 

“ You'va been listening to Misa Caxton's 
homiliss, and hava come home altra-indas. 
trious and datifal. Bat I question if you 
know how to brew a cup of tea,-and we can’t 
aff xd ite waste anything over your experi. 
Menta!" 

Vinnie said nothing, bat went on with he 





self-imposed task, spreading the not tco clean 
cloth, and cutting bread-and-butter. Then 
she went to the kitchen ; the kettle was sing. 
ing away merrily, and Vinnie, whose know- 
ledge of such things wa; of the slightest, con- 
claded everything was as ii should be, and 
made her tea. 

Presently the doctor came in, more tired 


and than usnal, and Vinnie, with 
& lone her own mmpeienes. —_— 
@. I thought you 
nalght need it, 20 sae beret a 
looked —— and, his — 
f began rons an 
almostosloutless liquid. _ 
“TI oan’t understand why it ito pale," ste 
said, eyeing is doubifally. “Iam quite ‘pure 


Riba kr acd lam 
“ Did the ? Of conrse it did not. 


Take —— ceo mmr as Iam due * 
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Then he went angrily out,an 
covered ih shame and oon wad 
<a break down utterly. 

“I sold you to det well alone,’ drawied 


again ; Whilst 
with s heart too fall for further speech, went 
out into the gar@en, and, feaning upon the 
gate, gave hergeif up to-wery bitter and rezent- 
fal thoughts. . 

BSne was startled by the sound of horses’ 
hoofs upon the read, and, looking quickly up, 
saw & lady and gentleman approaching. The 
lady, who was young and beautifal, turned 
one careless disdainfal glance upon the girl 
and rode by, heediess of her companion’s 
“BSiop, Belle—jast a  moment;” then he 
sprang from his horse and joined Vinnie by 
the gate. 

‘' My dear girl, how pleased I am to see you 
—and how you have-grown! What, Vinnie, 
haven't-you a*word of welcome forme?” 

“ Yes,’’ flashing rosily, “I am very glad to 

) 


| gee you, Guy—Mr, U ilsthorn 


‘Let it-stand ‘Gay,’ if you-ptesse. Is 
would be odd if -weyou and I—inddlged in 
ceremony. How: is the dostor, and ate all the 
little ones» well? Do you think ‘they ‘will 
remember me? I mean to put them to the 
test. I shall come in to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, don't! please don’é!” “the girl cried, 
distresstally. “ E-sheuld“be veatiy to-die of 
——— if ye is all ty gee 
and you are used to geverything pretty 
and bright about you. I cowldn't‘bear you to 
gee us as we are, Gay,” and there “were tears 
glittering om the long lashes. 

* Poor tittle Vinnie! And do ‘you think I 
shall lay the blame of the discomfort upon 
youre or your father's shoulders? I mise 
to be blind te-all you wish hidden} but F can’t 
and won’t promise 'to ignore’ my’old friends. 
When I was-a motherless ‘boy your mother 
was my best friend, and I never ‘oan’ forget 
her kindness.” 

‘* You- will not bring Miss Dolane?” en- 


treatingly. 
“Not unless you wish it,” he answered, 


nietly. 
He had a shrewd suspicion ‘that bis besnti- 
fal fiancée would decid “Object to know the 
Ormes. They were not society le, and 
could offer her-no return for her friendship. 

‘+ Miss Dolane is waiting you at the band of 
the road,’ said Vinnie, presently. “Do not 
let me keep you.” 

‘* Well, I shall see = to:morrow.. Good- 
bye, dear," and vaditing lightly into bie 


| saddle he rode off, ae comely ® young English- 


eerie 


shouldered, tall, with well-set-up head, brown- 
haired, brown-eyed, with & frank, pleasant 
face that had a latent strength about it and 
& capacity for great passion. 

Migs Dolane greeted him a little im. 
patiently, 
ny bd did you stay to talk with that girl, 

ay ” 

‘' Because she is a very old friend. I have 
known her from her birth; and ‘the first Mra. 
Orme (her mother) was most good te me.” 

‘You will hardiy expect me to call upon 
them? ‘They look s most disreputable iot, 
and the house is simply awfal,” 

onae will please yourself, Balle. a I 
8 have been to know you aud poor 
little Vinale weredicjonda.” 

The young lady ‘shragged “her handsome 


‘ My dear Gay, I iate with als 

. 4 3800 my €qu 

only te ‘is impossivle." an 
“mo | . He knew that all 


ee ae with her, and his face 
they rode on in silenss, 


a had been engaged but three months, 
Hie on th 


glamour might once have rested 

over their betrothal Had long since vanished, 
He had néwer. to love Miss Dolane 
violently—he had» m@dmired her beauty, for 


-ishe was beautifal/in a Titians-like style, and 


she had angled wety successfully for him. He 
was rich and well-born; and when Miss 


Dolane looked at ‘her mother's coarse tints, 


it would be well to settle ora her 
_ whito lost ali charm in obesity and 
ee. 

Gay never could tell quite how he was in- 

to propose, It wasa lovely night, and 
he was alone With Bulle Dolans in a dimly-lis 
conservatory. She was very lovely in robes 
of some floating pale biae stuff, and she wa3 
very kind. 

When he woke in the morning he was not 
quite so satisfied with hia engagement as on 
the previous evening. Bat he told himeelf 
Belle was very handsome and good-natared ; 
that soon or late s fellow must marry, and no 
doubt he and she would be quite a model 
couple. * ‘' For it isn't in either of us to fall 
violently into love,” he mauged. 

As he assisted her to alight at hsr own door 
he looked earnestly into her faco through the 
gathering dask, Soe was lovely with that 
flash upon’ her cheeks, that light in her blue 
eyes, and her hair lay in disordéred golden 
maases about the white colama-like throat. 

Some new feeling stirred him. He vaguely 
wished ‘he ‘loved her more, and taking her 
hand in his, he said, mea 

** Balle, I would like ts feel you cared more 
for me than for any other fellow who hovers 
about you. Do you, dear?” 

** OF courss,”’ withdrawing her hand. “Am 

not going to marry you?’ 


CHAPTER II, 


Ix Ootobsr Mrs. Ornte fell rently Ml; at ficat 
#0 asoustomed were atl-who knew her, to her 
ess ‘complaints, that very little heed 
‘was taken‘of her condition, “Batfn a day or 
two the doctor began to look ‘grave ; then 
he spoke of calling ina nurse, and Vinnie felt 
both alarmed and sorry ‘fdrher stepmother. 
Little Miss Caxton, hesring the news, shat up 
her cottage and went to the octor’s, 

“There ig no ocossion to bring in a Hurse,” 
whe said, kindly. “I can do all that is nsves- 
sary, and invalids do not often like to bave 
strangers about them.” 

fio she set to work to make the sick room 
presentable, giving no sign of the discomfort 
she suffered, through the squalor-and untidi- 
ness of the menage. Bat all her carefal nurs- 
ing, all the doctor's skill, could not avail to 
gave Mrs. Orme; at the close of a fortnight 
she quietly passed «way in her sleep, aiid oh! 
it war sad, there was no one Tett + her. 
The useless, selfish life was ; and 
although not one of those who had known her 





‘man as one would desire to see—broad- 
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qzould eonfess 0 much, even to their. hearts, 
with the fatling of that querulons voice, anew 
genss of peace settled: over the house. 

They baried herwlose by Vinnie’s mother, 
and the.girl. was shocked.at-her own callous. 
ness, because not one tear could: she shed. 
‘The young children remained at-home, glory - 
ing in the possession of .new clothes—a rare 
ond aatemen np antemensnasian Sem in those 
days. Unlovedshe had Jived, and nnregretted 
Lucretia Ozme died! Alas, alas! how gad it 
all was! ' 

That-evening, when the widower sat alone 
in his shabby stady, Vinnieentered somewhat 
timidly; bat semembering Miss Oaxton's 
words, she went forward, and putting an arm 
about bis weck, said -unsteadily,— 

‘ Papa, I hhave-deen a useless girl; I 
am & veryiignorant-one ; ‘but I want.to learn 
how to make you comfortable. Mies Oaxton 
will te2ch.me the way; and" (acreshe dropped 
on her knees beside him) “you will not 
mind, at first, if I make dreadful blanders— 
oh, I know you won't, when you see how hard 
I shall try to. do my duty; and-then, as the 
young sweet face, 80 like the dear one hidden 
beneath tho dust of the ve, was lifted to 
his, he stooped, and.ki it gently. 

‘We will bear with one another,’ he said, 
gravely. “I sometimes think, Vinnie dear, I 
have not-done- my duty by you—you have had 
none of the advantages -belenging to your 
position.” 

‘IT shall not miss them, never having had 
them,” she answered, gently; ‘do not think 
of me now, papa. Oh, howcold you are; the 
evenings get so chilly! Wait, I will build you 
a fire—I am capable of that,” and, waiting 
no reply, she hurried away for wood and paper 
which she brought back in ths large apron she 
had donned. And presently the flames were 
leaping; and flashing, -and brightening the 
room. ‘Then Vinnie got out a bottle of port, 
a gift from Gny, and compelled her: father 


G 
to drink, watching with pleased eyes whilst 


the slow colour crept into his worn cheeks, 
and feeling with gentle hands ‘how the warm 
blood was stirring in his. 

‘‘ Now, you are-rested dear,”~she said, “I 
want to talk to you; what I have to say will 
draw your mind away—away from this sorrow. 
Oh, pa a, you would never se how kind 
peop e have been to us—and Miss Caxton is 

earest and best of all, She proposes that 
Nellie and Fioss should go to her every morn- 
ing for lessons; she will like the work, and it 
will make it easier for you to educate Roy 
and Clement.” 

“She is most good, and I am,not too proud 
to raise any objection to so kind an_ offer. 
Ab, Vinnie, how shamefally you have been 
neglected.” 

“Do not mind me,” the girl answered, 
quickly. “My good times are coming too. 
Miss Caxton is going 40 teach me how to be 
useful, so my mornings are to be spent at 
home; in the afternoon I am to resime m 
sindy of French and music with her ; then 
at have the whole evening to devote to 

a,” 

You are 
these things, 

“TI shall grow older every day, acd: I.am 
pe Strong, and you. will not forbid me to 

» Pibd 

“No; but I will not let you overtax your 
sirength; you are such a mere child yet. 
Vinnie, I would like the childzen #0 come in 
mien. I do not. know. them so well as I 


That evening, alibough papa looked so 
grave, and sister Vinnie spoke in low tones, 
was not unhappy ; and.when the dogtor bade 
them one and all Jook up to her and do their 
‘best to help her, all but “ baby ” Mayfels the 
Sppeal, and resolved to do their ukmoat for 
¥ en: and Vinnie, 

n the morn Miss Caxton came, for 
Nellie’s —~ 


too young so be able to do all 
ohild” ’ 


urest-until all-wag-done, 





ps, Miss 
| Dolane would not‘like to live much at such "| 


things. That same day:the doctor was :sum- 
moned fzom home, 

“T.may.be gone a week,"’ he.said. “ You 
will mot be:afraid in: my: absence, child ? ’ 

‘On, no; Lshall .have.too much to do to 
remember to be nervous.” 

‘* You will, want some money ;. this ‘is: all I 
oan spate at present,’ placing five sovereigns 
in her hand, * make it go asfarias you can; 
and don’t on.any account have credit.” 

And when -he was. gone Vinnie fairly 
exeouted a dance. 

“Oh, Miss Caxtoa, we will mske hia: shad 
and. the keeping room £0 nice, Llooked in the 
‘windows when we went over to Fordsham the 
other week, and Isaw some a 
--s01pressy and cool-looking. I:do believe I 
could. hang it myself, don’t -you--the rooms 
aren't high?” 

‘* Suppose we try,” answered the little old 
maid, delighted to have so apt a pupil, 
“ Young Jimson would whitewash the ceiling 
for ® mere nothing, and the doors only want 
& little sornbbing to make them decent, 
Then we must have all the carpets up, and 
curtains and: chair.covers washed. We'll do 
our work thoroughly or not at all.’ 

And ok} what commotion -there was the 
next day, and for daystofollow. Every nook 
and corner was investigated and cleaned; the 
carpets beaten and mended, she curtains 
washed ; and even if their colour «was gone, 
that mattered little now that they were no 
longer soiled, é 

Dhe fies} night Vinnie »went 0 bed 
pleasantly tired ; the second found her aching 
in every limb from the unaccustomed work ; 
on the third she fainted; bat she would not 


TDaen she viewed her work with satisfaction, 
taking especial -pride in the keeping-room and 
study. A neat middleaged msid:supplied 
ithe place: of the former: slatternly girl, and 
everything was well in order when the:doctor 
‘retarned. 

To say he: wad surprised isto very deebly 
express his 2dmiration of the:change Vinnie 
and her ally had svrought. 

‘There -was: a: very « moisture in 
his eyes. ae-he took his child into-hivarmsand 
kissed her, -with a love-that amply gepaid her 
for all her-labours. 

Of course, things::were far from-running 
smoothly yet. ‘Vinnie had: so much to learn, 
and her blonders: were both numerous and 
grotesque; but, remembering -his promise, 
the doctor was very forbearing, and his home 
was happier than it had been for four long 
years. 

Teen came Guy with his congratulations. 

‘‘Why, Vinnie, what wonders you have 
worked! How jolly the old place looks; 
what a little woman you are growing! But 
you are just a tho too pale, so get ‘your 
wraps and come for a spin with me." 

‘Bat Miss Dolane?” .objected Vinnie. 
‘t She'll be looking for you." 

“No, Belle is entertaining some friends 
who are notmy friends ; she will not miss me. 
Where shall we. go? To Droid’s Mount?" 

‘' Yes; it-is ages. since I went-so far,” and 
oo ran off eagerly to secure her hat and 
jacket, 

“Do -you see,” she said, as she walked 
briskly on besidehim, ‘Do you see how tall 
I am? My head nearly reaches your 
shoulders. The boys-eall me the maypole.” 

“Toon, I can only say; they are very rade, 
I mast-talk t0 them.” 

She laughed. 

‘+ All ¢he talking in the world would not 
make them polite to me. I em not 
enough forthem to fearme. Oh, Gay! how 
nice it is to have you back :sgain! How 
horrid it will be when you leave us for good!” 

“I've no intention of doing so. What put 
such an idea into your little head ?”’ 

“I don't know. I thought, perhaps, Mi 





were not to begin for a week, | little placeas this.” 


and, with she two elder, girls, made a tour | 


‘“Phis will be always home; although,” |' 


old ; 8° 


will waat to spend each season‘in town. She 
is fond of pleasure and excitement. Vinnie, 
I wish you would let»me bring-herto-see you 
now.” 

Bhe shook her head, 

“ Please; no. She would find: me se stupid.” 

And finding the subject was distastefal to 
her, he allowed it to drop; and employed him- 
self in making her walk as enjoyable ag 
possible, 

This little jaunt was the first of many, and 


‘soarcely anyone commented upon ‘their fre- 
Y | quency. 


Guy wae nine yearé Vinnie's senior, and had 
known her all her ‘life, and certainly neither 
of'them thonght of any wrong to Belle. Bat 
an: officious friend remonstrated with the 
young lady upon tamely allowing Gay to pay 
Miss Orme s0 much attention. 

“Oh,” gaid Mies Dolane, “she ia but a 
ohild—only sixteen.” 

“She is a very pretty child. Her mother 
wes a lovely woman, and Vinnie grows 
wonderfully like her. You must ba very sure 
of Mr. Uliathorne’s fidelity to countenance 
their friendship.” 

‘*‘T am,” answered the beauty, with a oom- 
placent glance at het own reflection. 

She was not by any means a jealous woman, 
and she knew Guy to be honourable. Bat 
she was tenacious of her rights, and she did 
uot intend they should be disregarded. So 
she resolved to speak to Guy upon the sub- 
jzct that night. 

It was not hard to find an opportunity. 
Mrs. Dolane, following her usual castom, fell 
asleep after dinner, breathing in a stentrous 
and annoying fashion, and the lovers—if 
lovers one might call them—sat apart in an 
alcove, made besutifal with autamn planta 
and flowers. 

‘‘ Gay," said Belle, laying one large white 
hand upon his, “ do you know you are making 
yourself and me ridicalons by your friendship 
md little Ozme girl? I want you to 
end it.” 

He looked her fully in ¢he face. 

“T gee nothing ridiculous about. it. 
has been aking 
too good. natar 
gives me pleasure.” 

‘‘Thaank you,” said Miss Dolane, sweetly, 
‘that is very pretty of you, Guy; but, even 
at the risk of losing your good opinion, I 
must say I object for personal reasons to this 
intimacy. You are a young man, and Miss 
Ozme, they say, is pretsy.”’ 

‘Do you mean to hint, Belle, that I would 
play the scoundrel to you? You have my 
promise, is not that sufficient?” 

“T have your promise, oh, yes—your 
written unning smile, 


Who 
nonsense to you? You are 
to obj2ct to anything that 


romise,’”’ with a little o 
‘¢and I don’t for an. instant think you would 
behave unlike a gentleman, Bat my friends 
have not the same reasons for faith in you 
that I have, and they evidently consider me 
foolish to permit this thing to go on. I would 
rather be wicked than ridicolous, and so I 
say is must end.” 

‘* And I say,’’ he answered, quickly, “ that 
I do not owe it to you to forget old friends ; I 
refuse to accede to this unreasonable 
demand!” 

Miss Dolane flashed with vexation. 

“Tam, as you were pieased.to tell me a 
little while ago, a good-natured woman: but 
there are limits to my good natare,and I really 
cannot sce a you should entertain so high 
an opinion of those baggarly Ormes, they 
have no claim upon you, Guy, sit down, be & 
od boy, and listento me. I havea right to 
ask this thing |!" 

“I refuse to acknowledge that; if it is 
mere jealonsy-——"’ 

“It is not!’ she interrupted, quickly, “I 
canhold my own; and now—I don't intend to 
quarrel—I will leave you to think over this 
matter until the morning. I am quite sure 
you will see things in a different light then.” 
Bhe would ay no more on the subject, and ag 


through the house, teaching Vinnie many | with something like a sigh, ‘I suppose, Belle early as possible he took hia leavs, 
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As Miss Dolane neatled that night amongst 
her pillows, she said toe herself,— 

“Gay can be very obstinate when he 
chooses, and I don’t believe he will give in. I 
really think I will see the girl, and appeal 
to her pride; yes, that will be certainly best.” 
And then she fell asleep as easily as a child, 
and slept until the chill December sun was 
—_ g in her room, and allthe world was 
astir. 

She breakfasted in her usual indolent habit ; 
then, vapor | with utmost care, ordered the 
carriage and drove to Doctor Orme’s house. 

bine Hon aghast mm she saw tha —_ 
riage w magnificent bays stop at their 
gates, and her heart beat fast as Mies Dolane, 
stepping ont, came towards the house, At 
first she meditated sending word she was 
not at home, but then, reflecting that perha 
nm p> wishes had weighed with his betrethel, 
and for his sake she made friendly overtures, 
she hastened to smooth her curly locks, re- 
adjust her white collar, and then, with timid 
steps, made her way to the shabby drawing- 
room where Miss Dolane was waiting. 

She was looking exceedingly handsome in 
her claret velvet and furs, and contrasted 
with her, Vinnie looked the merest child. 
The beautifal blonde ed her eritically 
& moment, then extending the tips of her 
daintily gloved fingers to Vinnie, drawled,— 

“ Bo you are Miss Orme; and I really must 
apologise to you for my most uneeremonious 
visit. Iam afraid you will consider me very 
presumptuous!” 

“Not at all!’ murmured Vinnie, who 
was almost overpowered by the other's magni- 
ficence and condescension. 

‘Pray sit dewn, child. I want to talk to 
you, and I am quite afraid I shall give you 
offence ; good advice is never well received, 
and I have called to advise you with regard 
to Mr. Ullathorne. You have no mother, and 
ay ee oe” 

“I do not understand!” interrupted, 
Vinnie, breathlessly, and with the delicate 
colour wavering in her cheeks. 

“ That id what I supposed, and it is really 
truest kindness on my part to enlighten your 
ignoranee. Miss Orme, it is not customary in 
good society for girls to walk and drive alone 
with men to whom they are not ai” 

Bhe 8 quite y, planting stab in 
the child’s heart deliberately, and watching 
the effect. The grey eyes opened wide upon 
her in pained surprise. 

*'Miss Dolane, Guy and I have known 
each other all our lives ; he has always been 
my friend. 

That was all very well when you were 
a child; but you are very near woman. 
hood now, and if your own sense of the fitness 
of things does not teach you how to act, it is 
well you have some one to advise you. You 
will understand,’’ with a disdainful look and 
gesture, “I have no fear of Mr. Uilathorne’s 
fidelity ; but, like most men, he is fond of 
amusing himeelf, and I baven’t the least 
doubt that your freshness makes you very 
amusing ; but, you silly child, his attentions 
to you mean nothing, and will only compro- 
mise you !"’ 

‘Seay, said Vianie, in a choked voice, 
** you must not say such things to me. They 
are cruel and upjast. Everybody knows 
that we are friends, and—and—oh! how can 
you be so cruel to me ?”’ 

“TI am kind, and really, Miss Orme, it is 
utter nonsense to imagine such a thing as 
friendship between man and woman ; it is sure 
to ripen into love on one side or the other!" 

The blood flamed into the sweet pale face 
opposing her. 

“No! no!" she cried, vehemently ; but Belle 
stayed her with the old disdainfal gesture. 

* Allow me to know more of the world than 
you,” she said, ‘I speak from personal 
observation. And now let me tell you what 
any girl of true and delicate instincts would 
do after such an interview as this. She would 
refuse to walk with or receive a man who is 
pledged to another woman; she would decline 


his friendship, and no longer number him 
among her acquaintances. I speak solely for 
wey . I exact no promise from you; 

t should you, after thie, grant Mr. Uila- 
thorne such favours as have made you ridicu- 
lous already, I shall know how to act. I don’t 
wish to be harsh with you ; for really youare 
very young, and Guy has been thoughtless ; 
but understand, once and for all, I will not 
share my lover with any woman!" 

Then, having accomplished her mission, she 
drew her furs about her, and with a slight, 
contemptuous bow, passed out well satisfied 
with herself. Bat poor little Vinnie stood in 
the centre of the room, white and trembling. 
The cruel words had gone straight to the 
young warm heart, and a sense of shame 
a With a new strange pain overwhelmed 


Miss Dolane’s mission [had been only too 
succesafal. 





CHAPTER III, 


Sue had given the child of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge to eat; and lo! the child 
was now ® woman. She understood, as in a 
flash, why Guy's words had had such weight 
with her, why he was her hero and her guide. 
She knew now the secret of her heart which 
she had not even guessed before, and began 
to wonder what life would be if Gay came no 
more. 

Of course he did not love her. She was 
glad to think that—because he was bound to 
this beautifal woman, who said cruel things 
with smiling lips. And then she said fiercely, 
to herself, she would keep Gay's friendship. 
No one had any right to wrest that from her, 
and no one would ever guess how dear he was 


to her, 

Then with a return of her new-born shame, 
she covered her eyes and sobbed bitterly as 
she remembered that no “ girl of true and 
delicate instinct’ would endeavour to retain 
® man’s friendship under such circumstances, 
Dashing away her tears she stood erect, 

‘Miss Dolane shall have no cause for com- 
plaint,” she said, under her breath ; and then 
she thought of taking counsel with Mies 
Caxten, only she so dreaded lest she should 
reveal her secret to her. 

No; she must act by herself, and for herself. 
So she went back to her household duties, 
working with such feverish energy that the 
middle-aged servant regarded her with mild 
wonder. 

In the afternoon Guy came. 

** What! not dressed for walking, you lazy 
child? Harry up, the afternoons are so short 
now.” 

“Tam not going walking,” she answered, 
quietly, almost coldly. ‘I have neglected my 
music and French lately. Now I am going to 
make amend." 

** Nonsense! You must have exercise ; and 
Miss Caxton is not a hard taskmistress. Be- 
sides, you are looking quite pale and tired.” 

Bat she was resolute, and juet a little bit 
vexed with her, Gay took his leave. 

Miss Dolane smiled as he entered her 
elegant boudoir. It was rarely he con- 
descended to take five o'clock tea with her 
and her favourite friends. He ‘‘could not 
make small talk,” he said. And, really, that 
little Orme girl had not behaved badly, for 
evidently she had told Guy nothing of their 
interview, or he would be less amiable. 

So she smiled upon him and made as much 
of him as it was in her nature to do, and she 
hoped he had forgotten his foolish whim of 
the previous evening. Then, as the days went 
by and Vinnie constantly refused to walk 
with him, and as often absented herself from 
the room when he was present, he began to 
grow angry and restless. 

A vague discontent to which he would give 
no name possessed him. He missed the 
child’s bright intelligent talk, her vivid 


interest in all he said or did; the smile 





| with which she had been wont to greet him, 


a 


the frank words of welcome «poken in that 
sweet clear voice. 

When he did see her it strack him she was 
looking paler than she should, and thas there 
was a chill reserve about her manner totally 
foreign to it. 

Bat she gave him no chance of explanation, 
and at last he reselved to ask Miss Caxton 
the reason of the girl's changed manner, 

But the little old maid could tell him 
nothing. She thought Vinnie had been 
quieter of late, but she attributed that tc the 
many cares which develved upcn her. It was 
not like the child to be fickle in her friend. 
ships, and if Guy wished it she would ques. 
tion her on the subject. 

As he certainly wished it, that same after- 
noon, when Vinnie entered, she said,— 

‘*My dear, don’t you think it would be 
better to take a little exercise this afternocn ? 
It is nearly a fortnight since you went for 
one of your long w 

The girl did not look at her as she an- 


swered,— 
“If I do not give ee too much trouble, I 
would rather go on with my studies.” 

** You know, dear child, it is a pleasure to 
me to teach such an pupil. Bat I can’s 
and thin; and it is 
— fair to Mr. Uilathorne to drop his 
friendship so abruptly, You were such con- 
stant companions.’ 

Vinnie drew her breath hard. 

“I shall not walk with him again," she 
said, in a very low voice. ‘‘ We cannot be 
friends any longer.” 

‘*My dear, what is the meaning of this? 
How has Gay offended you ?"’ 

“It is not that. Mr. Ullathorne is most 
good to me; bat, Log 2p ! on, See — 

anyone, only my hear 

must speak ;”’ and then the told 

the old lady of Misa Dolane’s visit, and of her 
ve 
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Gay has not chosen too wisely. I don't see 
that, under the circumstances, you could do 
otherwise than f his friendship, But 


Miss Dolane isa woman to suppose & 
child like you could dream of love, still leas of 
treachery,” ‘ 

Vinnie sat quiet a moment, then she said,— 

“I can give him no explanation of my 0on- 
duct, and it hurts me to think he may believe 
me ungratefal: he has been so good to me. 
Bat it is better so; and he will soon grow 
aceustomed to the change in me.” 

She sighed as she spoke, and Miss Caxton, 
guessing what pain it gave her to be thought 
fickle and capricious, but never guessing her 
love, resolved that Guy should know all the 
trath. | was only fair to Vinnie. Oaly of this 
she said nothing to the girl; but when Guy 
presented himself the next day at the Cottage 
she told him all. She was half sorry, when 
she saw his face, that she had done 60. 

“ Gay,” she urged, ‘ Vinnie is very pretty, 
it is perhaps natural that Miss Dolane shoald 
"Ea einen! heme, 

e rose with an im 

“T am tired of it all, but, weary as I sm, 
I shall behave as an honourable man. It 
is true that she—Mies Dolane—and I are 
wholly unsuited to each ether; but I shall 
not fail her because of that. I daresay 
(bitterly) “we shall be as happy as most 
married couples. But no woman, not even 
my wife, shall insult Mise Orme.” 

There was come in his face that 
alarmed the lit . 

“Gay,” she said, laying a small slender 
hand upon hisarm. “ Don’t tell me that you 
love Vinnie, that would be too cruel. It is 
not so?” 

«I don’t know,” he answered, moodily, 





“pon my soul I can't tell—perhaps I do—but 
what then? I am bound hand and foot to 
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another woman, and I am not likely to forget 
that, even if she would let me.” 

“I am sorry I confided in you; it would 
have been wiser to keep silence.” 

**No; I might have learned to think ill 
even of that child; now I am going to see her 
and endeavour to shake her resolution, and 
after that—well, after that I must have an 
explanation with Belle. Oh, don’t think I 
shall ask my freedom—I shall not—but she 
has got to understand that I choose my own 
friends even as she does, and that I will allow 
no interference on her part.’’ And then he wag 
gone, and Miss Caxton, watching, saw he made 
his way towards the doctor's house. 

He found a quite alone, engaged in 
mending & coat for Roy. But she started up 
as he entered, and, laying aside her work, 
waited for him to speak; and when he only 
stood looking reproashfally at her, she 
stammered,— 

I did not expect a visitor, Mr. Ullathorne ; 
and, if you please, I am very busy!” 

‘That is a cold weleome,” he answered, 
speaking with enforced calmness. “ Vinnis, 
have you set me quite outside the pale of your 
friendship! Am I to suffer for another's 
oruelty ?” 

“What do you mean?” she faltered, with 
pale quivering lips. 

‘* That Miss Caxton has told me alJ. Child, 
I never knew, I never guessed, the reason for 
your coldness; if I had, do you believe I would 
have suffered such an insult to have been put 
upon you. Vinnie, you must forget Miss 
Dolane’s jealousy—I cannot afford to lose my 
little friend.” 

The small white face and dark eyes met 
his beseechingly. 

‘* You mvs} not come here any more," she 
said. “ Miss Dolane is right, and I never 
thought——" 

‘* What is it you did not think ?"’ he asked, 
ad she broke off suddenly, ‘‘ Was it that you 
did not know how unreasonable and cruel a 
woman can be? Vinnie, I do not release you 
from your promise of friendship; I shall 
come here as I have always done, and you will 
share my walks, just as though this had never 
happened,” 

“No,” said the girl, “if you have any 
regard for me, you will keep away from our 
house. You owe so much to Miss Dolane’s 
wishes, and I will make all necessary excuses 
and explanations to paps." 

Bhe seemed suddenly te have grown into a 
woman, and the change in her startled him ; 
but he would not yet accept her decision as 
final. With a quick movement he had taken 
both her hands in bis, and looking into her 
face he said,— 

‘‘ Vinnie, answer me this one question. Are 
you tired of me and my friendship? Do you 
Wish it ended ? "”’ 

_ tried to lift her eyes to his, but could 
no 

“You know, Mr. Uilathorne, it is not 
~.. she faltered. ‘Oh, at least believe 


*‘I do, and so I will not abide by your 
resolve,” 

“You must; if you try to see me again, I 
will aak papa to let me go away! I will not 
widen the breach between you and Miss 
Dolane,” 

“ You are very cruel, Vinnie ; I think you 
don’t quite know how cruel. Perhaps one 
day you will relent, and let me come back to 
you on my old footing. I wanted nothing 
but to serve you.” 

Don’t!’ she broke in wildly, ‘Can I ever 
forget how good you have been to us all, or 
how much Loewe you? But it is better you 
should come here no more—it is your duty 
toher!"” She lifted her eyes a moment then 
to his, and in that glance their mutual secret 
was revealed, and a fierce temptation beset 
Gay to tell her all she had grown tohim; but 
he conquered it, remembering Belle. He must 
never speak words of love to this girl, she was 


“Dear,” he said, hoarsely, “you have 
decided well, and I will accept your decision, 
although it is hard. I shall hear of you some. 
times ; and if at any time you need help, you 
will know where to find me, and will not 
ecruple to apply to me—for the sake of a life- 
long friendship. Good. bye, little Vinnie; I shall 
not come again until I bring my wife with me. 
Heaven bless you, dear,’ and then he softly 
touched her brow with his lips, and so was 
gone. 2 

She watched him go, with eyes that could 
not weep, and then she knelt down and prayed 
for him, as never in her life had she prayed 
before ; she never thought of hereelf or cf her 
happiness—it was upon his she dwelt, and for 
his she imp rtaned the listening Heavens. 

Guy Ulisthorne went straight to the Holt, 
where Belle received him with smiles, totally 
ignoring his gloomy look. 

‘How good of you to come so soon; there 
will be plenty ef time for a galop over the 
moor.” ° 

‘I do not propose to ride to day ; I want to 
ep%ak with you,” 

‘What a very terrific commencement!” 
she answered, smiling, but inwardly a little 
afraid of the storm she knew she had roused. 
** Well, you seem in no hurry to begin. You 
need not mind mamma!” 

‘What I have to say I shall say to you 
alone.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

** Very well, let us go into the next room, 
there is a fire burning there; I bate cold 
apartments, don’t you?” 

He'made no ‘rejoinder as he followed her 
moodily into the room she had chosen for 
their interview; but she did not seem to heed 
this, as, sinking into the easiest chair she 
could find, she said, with a smile,— 

‘*I am quite ready to hear you now, Guy; 
what is it you want?” 

“I think our wedding is fixed for the fifth 
of April?" 

‘Of course it is. How very ungallant to 
affect forgetfulness of it!” 

‘‘T am not in any danger of forgetting it,” 
grimly, ‘‘and I shall not fail to keep my 
appointment. But as we are neither violently 
in love with each other, and I have little 
liking for the frivolities of a season in town, 
I propose taking a trip round Norway and 
Sweden, You have no objection, I suppose?” 

‘‘ None,” she answered, with a slight flush. 
‘** You will please yourself, of course; and ae 
mamma and I go to town very early, I shall 
have no time to miss you. Bat may Task the 
reason for this sudden change of plang?” and 
the placid blue eyes met his fally then. 

‘TI was coming to that. It was only to-day 
I learned the absurd rumours set afloat by 
some charitable friend of yours; only to-day 
I learned the shameful part you played 
towards an inoffensive motherless girl. She 
was not my informant, so your anger need not 
fall on her; but I may as well tell you that 
she has utterly refused to accept or receive 
me as her friend. I have to thank you for 
this rapture between myself and her family. 
If I stayed here now, when the recollection of 
your cruelty is so fresh, we should certainly 
quarrel!” 

‘Then you had best go," interrapted the 
young lady, callously. ‘I object to scenes of 
any description; they are such bad form. 
Gracious, Guy! how hideous you look with 
such a frown on your brow!” 

He went nearer to her. 

‘I wonder,” he said, “if you have any 
heart. Sometimes I think you are utterly 
without feeling; ‘and then, Heaven forgive 
me! I all but hate you! I think I never 
shall forgive you for the part you have played 
towards that poor child!” 

‘* Oh, yes, you will, when you come to realise 
that I saved you from a very foolish entangle- 
ment, and her from probable pain, she looks 
a romantic child. You are a bit angry with 
me now, but you won't nurse your resent- 





far happier than the msjority of folks who 
marry for love. Come, kiss and be friends!" 

He turned fiercely on her. 

“You don’s know what you ask!" he said; 
‘and as we are to go through life together, it 
is as well you should understand thoroughly 
what manner of man I am. If either before 
or after marriage you presume sgain to 
meddle maliciously with my affairs, I swear 
solemnly I will never look on your face again, 
or hold any farther intercourse with you!” 

‘Thank you for your plain speaking. When 
do you go?" 

‘* As soon as possible.” Then with a sudden, 
despairing hope, be added, ‘‘ Belle, you must 
see how utterly unsnited we are each to the 
other. Will you give me my freedom?” 

‘*No, I won't!” she answered, emphatio- 
ally. ‘I don's choose to pose as a jilted 
maiden ; and I certainly do not intend Vinnie 
Orme should occupy a place that is mine by 
right. You are mad to ask such a thing!” 

‘*I suppose I was. Well, let matters rest 
as they are; only don’t reproach me in the 
fatore with any misery your decision may 
entail,” 

She smiled in a superior fashion. 

‘TI am not afraid of the future; and one 
day you will be thankfal that you chose a 
woman who had no stupid sentiment. You 
are so soon carried away by emotion yourself 
that I shall act as ballast to you. Now, you 
must have tea, you won't refuse.’ And then 
she rose, and going to him kissed him lightly 
and carelessly upon the cheek. 

Never, oh, never until then had he so 
loathed the fetters that bound him to this 
beantifal soulless woman, who cared for him 
jast in proportion to his wealth and position, 
who loved nothing but her own beauty, and 
no one but herself. 

Two days later Guy Uilathorne started on 
his trip, Belle bidding him a smiling good- 
bye, and lightly begging him to be careful of 
himself. He did not see Vinnie any more, 
neither did he leave any message for her with 
Mies Caxton. Perhaps he dared not trust 
himself to do so. 

All Morden wondered at his departure, but 
Belle made very plausible excuses for him, 
and was so bright and smiling that no one 
guessed the real truth of the matter; and in 
early February she and Mrs. Dolane went to 
town, and Vinnie experienced a sense of relict 
and peace to which she had long been a 
stranger. 

It was good to be able to walk abont the 
roads and lanes without fear of encountering 
Guy’s “sweetheart ;"’ it was restfal now to 
spend the quiet hours in church with no fair 
disdainful face opposing her. And if she was 
paler and graver than formerly, this called 
for comment from none ; had she not 80 many 
cares upon her shoulders ? 

Bat all at home felt the benefit of her gentle 
rule, and the doctor spoke smilingly of a day 
not far distant when he should once more ride 
in his own trap. 

‘: For, Vinnie, my desr."’ he said, “ thanks 
#o your economy, I owe scarcely twenty 
pounds now. I don’t know what I should do 
without my little houcekeeper, or how it was 
I did not understand her worth before,”’ and 
listening to his words, Vinnie was a proud and 
almost happy girl. 

One letter, and one letter only, had come 
from Guy, and that was addressed to the 
doctor. It contained a brief message to 
Vinnie, kindly, brotherly, nothing more; but 
it was something to live upon. 

When the doctor searched for the letter 
next day it was nowhere to be found, and 
only Vinnie could have told where it was 
hidden or what comfort it brought to her. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Earty in March, Guy returned to Eagland, 
but not to Morden. His first duty was to his 
betrothed ; and he wrote apprising her of the 





ment; and I am quite sure, Gay, we shall be 


time and day of his retarn. 
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He was miserably conscious shat hia heart 
was more than ever alienated from her; that 
if she ever had any charm for him, that was 
far away in the dead and dreary past. 

Her pink and white, the sheen of her golden 
hair, the deep blue of her Janguorous eyes had 
lost all power to stir bis pulses ever so little. 
Hers was a mere animal type of beauty, and 
not calculated long to hold such a man as 
Guy in thrall, 

And yet, because he was so intenzely indit- 
ferent to her, he was all the more carefal not 
to slight her even in seeming, 

Bo, having rested and refreshed himeelf, he 
made hia way to the bijou house Mrs. Dolane 
occupied during the season. 

The servant, who opened the door to him, 
knew him. 


“Miss Dolane is out, sir, She said would 
= pleace wait her return ; she would not be 
a 7" 

He went in, and upstairs to the room she 
usually ocoupied. Thera was a bitter smile 
on his lipa as he sat down by a window and 
waited for her coming, 

“She might have stayed at home io. day of 
all daye,” he thought; “ but I suppose Iam 
less to her than her pleasures, Ob, what a 
fool I have been! to what a loveless woman I 
have linked myself.” 

Presently a stream of carriages began to 
pata in rapid euecession, telling that the Park 
was emptying itself of the fashionable 
i By-and-by a neatly appointed 
brougham stopped at Mrs. Dolane’s door. A 
gentleman was riding beside it—a man Guy 
knew and disapproved; and be frowned a 
little at the empressement with which he parted 
from his fair compsnions, holding Beile’s 
hand in hisfar longer then was necessary. 

Before her engagement, Lord Fontaine bad 
been one of her most pronounced admirers, 
and it did not please Goy to find hia again 
on terms of intimacy with her. 

Bat he would not render their meeting un- 
pleasant by paesing strictures on her condact. 
So, as she came slowly upetairs, he rose to 
meet her with a smile, 

She entered with that stately air she 
80 much affeoted, and even he, who did not 
love her, was fain to admit she was very 
beantifal. 

“Ab! Gay," she said, with a pretty smile, 
‘‘you are earlier than I expected. I can't 
say travel has improved your appearance, 
You look positively worn,’ and then she 
offered her cool cheek to be kissed. ‘‘ Have 
you taken nothing since yorcame? Oh, well, 
I must send Phelps to attend to your wants, 
whilst I remove my wraps," 

He was still holding her hand, and there 
was something of wistfulness in his dark eyes. 
If only she would show a little pleasure at 
sight of him ! 

“Belle,” he said, “‘aren’’ you going to tell 
mé you are jast a little bit giad to see me?” 

She smiled again, that same meaningless 
smile, 

“ Of course I am glad, bat you won't ex- 
pect me to gointo raptures? You know Iam 
not at all of the gushing order of womanhood. 
You must be content to take me as I am.” 

He fell back from her, his hear$ like lead in 
his breast ; but not another word did he say. 
Perhaps he dared not trues himaelf fo tell her 
how in that moment he regarded her. 

He dined with mother and daughter quite 
en famille and was surprised when, the meal 
being ended, Belle rose, with a careless excuse, 
saying she had to dress, and she waa “ quite 
sure he would excuse her and mamma, and he 
could come round early in the morning.” 

“TI thought,” he said, “you would have 
kept to-night free,"’ 

‘I did not sapposze you would wish it; and 
there is no need,” laughing, ‘to sorfeit our. 
selves with each other's society. We shall 
— all our lives in which 40 get tired of our 
yoke.” 

There she stood smiling down upon him, ag 
serene and careless as though he were but a 
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chance acquaintance, He almost hated her 
as he looked on her. 

“ How faunay,” she said, “that you should 
begia to develope signs of jealousy so late in 
the day. There, you stupid boy, don’s look 
20 ferocious—I will give you all to morrow— 
no, no} to-mcrrow, for I an# engaged, but the 
nextday. Now you must wait and see me ih 
all my bravery. Mauresque has made me the 
loveliest gown imaginable for the cocasion |” 

“What is the occasion?" Guy asked, a 
trifle out: 

“Oa, did I forges to tell you? I¢ is an 
engagement of long standing, or, of course, I 
would have postponed it, Lord Fontaine is 

ing mamma and I to the 7 

“I don't like the man, I objeot to your 
friendship with him!” 

She raised her eyebrews in comic surprise; 
then she said,— 

‘“* Well, we won't quarrel about it to-night. 
You shall lecture me to-morrow to your 
hearts’ content;" and so she .went away to 
dress, and when she came down again, de- 
spite hia anger he was compelled to acknow- 
ledge her beauty. 

She wore white satin, witha Greek border 
in gold about the hem; a golden zone en- 
circled her waist, and there were white 
flowers in her hair, and at her breast. 

“* Acknowle my dress is a trinmph of 
art,” she said, with a smile, “ ’ 
Manureeque has excelled herself | "’ 

“Pity she was so extravagant. wit the 
train, £0 meagre with the bodice. I hope I 
shall never see you in anything quite so out- 
gsnce at the gleansiug bendeeeeoah 
glance at the g mand arms, 

“Pooh!” said Belle, lightly, “you are 
savage with me for deserting you. Do you 
know, Guy, there ia a rather valgar old say- 
ing to this effect, ‘What is. sauee for the 
gander is sauce for the goose.’ And:-I am 
giving you a little lesson in the treatment to 
which you subjected me at Morden. Now 
you really must go, I am expecting Lord 
Fontaine momentarily ; and as both you aad 
I object to figure as love-sick folks, let us say 
good night,” 

Ho laughed bitterly, 

“ There is no danger of being confounded 
with such primitive Bwains—in our case— 
good- night.” 

And then he went out feeling he-had been 
most ignominiously dismissed ; his hears-was 
fall of anger, and from the depths of his soul 
he losthed himself for the folly which had 
bound him to Belle Dolane. And she—well, 
she went to the opera, and admired the gay 
dresses and glitt jewels ; listened to the 
flatteries of her rers, the whispered words 
of Lord Fontaine, and was deaf to the music 
and the pathos of " Faust,” 

She said next day she had hada delightfal 
evening, but she could not have given the 
slightest account of what had been passing on 
the stage, having been too mach occupied with 
her own affairg. 

The ‘days passed swiftly, and March was 
drawing fast to a close; and with each day 
Guy had more reason for dissatisfaction. 
Fontaine haunted Belle, was her constant 
attendant, and she was far from showing 
displeasure at his openly expressed preference 
for her soviety, and laughed at what she was 
me to call hie jealousy, At last one day 

found her alone, 

“ Bele,” he said, “I have tried for this 
opportanity for a long while, but have never 
found it until now. I think you owe me some 
duty—you who will so soon be my wife—and 
I te you plainly, 7 will not permit Lord 
Fontaine to dance 


attendance upon you. You|h 


once skid you would share your lover with ‘no 
other woman. Now 7 say my betrothed shall 
be mine only ; do you hear?’ 

looked up with a Isngaid, inedleni 
amele. 


“ Until I am your wife I shall please my- 
self,” she-said, a 

“ Butyou will not be allowed,” he andwered 
quitkly; “You must choose between Fon: 


taine and myself; I will not be the lau hing- 
stock for our hitdred and one dear friends, 
I will not havé my wife’s name made the 
subject of comnien gossip. Belle, let ua- try 
to understand and consider each other more, 
I know I am no# giving you all that I should, 
but I bh mean todo my duty by you. 
Won’t you do the same by me?” and in his 
earnestness he took her jewelled hands in hig, 
She enatched them away impatiently, 

“T hate heroics !"’ said, “and I don’t 
see why you should object to Lord Fontaine's 
society for me,” 

“Tt ought to be enongh for you thas I do 
object,” he answered, pained beyond measure ; 
‘‘and Belle, I tell you plainly, late as dé is, 
and despite all the ancharitable conoldsions I 
know w boar ta of me—I blag or lenge| 

ou my wife unless you promise to ge 
farther intercourse with Fontaine.” 

She looked up at him sullenly. “A lame 
excuse is better than none,” she said, . 
“ you are sceking a loophole for escape, and 
= you will go back to that sly little Orme 
girl!" 

“ You know that you are wronging.me,’’ he 
said, sternly, ‘‘and you know that I have just 
cause for complaint. But you shall ro} nave 
reason to say I acted otherwise than honourably, 
to you. I give you three days in which to 
make your choice; bat I will have no half 


measures and, until you have deoided, I shall - 


not see you again,’’ 

“ Very wall” the answered, still sullenly. 
“I will give you my anewer in the stated 
time. I think there is no more to say ¢xoept 
that I consider you are prematarely exercising 
more than a husband's righta;” and with 
those words she swept from the room, leaving 
him a prey to.all bitter thoughts and vain 
regrets. 

The second day came; on the morrow Miss 
Doiane’s — her a i me must 
be given, began & nervous, 
She-did-not wish ¢o lose’ Gay unless she could 
seoure & better parti, and she had go few hours 
lettin which to decide, ‘' One thing is in n 
favour,” she 
us to-night, and, if he does not declare himself, 
I mast yield to Gay’s ridiculous demands, I 
won't if favours me—he would be a moss 
exigéante husband.’ > 

She dressed that night’ with especial care, 
there was 80 much af etake; and im her*blte 
and silver robes she'was lovely enough to turn 
a steadier a than — _ — 
All through the evening exert S 
please him, pandering to hie vanity in evéry 
conceivable wey, flattering him with looks and 
smiles, and low. toned speeches. And only when 
Mrs, Dolane fell asleep did she lay aside her 
brightness of manner, and assume an air of 
meek resignation which was wholly u¢w to 
her. Fontaine was quick to notice the 
change in her, and following her to ‘the dia+ 
tant-window by which she stood, said,— 

* What is it, Mice Dolane? What hss gone 
wrong? In what way have I offended you? 

‘+ You have not offended me,” she answered 
softly, and sighed. . sonar 
“ Then hawall your brightness you 
I cannot bene to s¢0 you so’ seed—von’t 

you trust your trouble to me?’ 

She drooped her head. : # 
*I¢ isutways herd to lose one’s friends,’ 
she said, “aad we have been sach’ good 

friends.” 

= should you speak of locing mo? 
What idea is this?” 

She stood in the shadows, and her faod 
looked soft and appesting' as she raised it to 


is. f 
© My daty is towards my fotare havband,’ 
she mad, mney" “ho hae forbidden nie #6 
know you—the alferfative is that we part.” 

Fontaine drew nearer. 

“Andowhat will’yow do; Belié; bave you 
the heart to send me away?’’ 

“ Imes)” 

He had neve? meant to woo or wed her ; 
but her beauty was @ power, and he bated to 
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a 
— Guy Ullathorne should win her from 


‘Tel me,” he said, leaning towards her, “ is 
it your wish that we should part? Is Ula: 
thorne more to you than 1?” 

** Do not ask," she marmured, “ I must not 
answer you!’’ 

“ But you shall, Belle darling, choose be- 
tween us now. Will you give up this prig and 
cling to me? Will you be my wife?” 

She was trembling with excited triumph; 
but he was vain to construe her 
emotion into love for him, and this but 
increased his passion. 

“ You will not send me away, my beautiful 
darling ; youloveme—iI know you do. Let 
Guy Ullathorne do his best or worst, he stall 
not take you from me!” 

Then she-let his arm steal abouther waist, 
and gave him back kiss for kiss, whilst her 
heart throbbed wildly with the joy of success. 

“Ernest,” she said,‘‘ you will not tell 
mamma to-night; Iam id she will be 
angry; let me break thenewstoher. She was 
always fond of Guy, and persuaded me into 
accepting him; but, oh ! I was. so unhappy!” 

And he believed her ; in his heart he langhed 
at the thenghé of Guy's defeat, never guessing 
how ardently he bad desired his freedom, or 


how grateful he would be to Fontaine for 
encompassing it, 
lordship: took his leave 8. 


him ; ” 
but no sooner had the door closed behind him 
Heo sy went to her mother’s side and, shak- 
ing ¥, said,— 

‘‘ Wake up, mamma, I have news for you; 
such good news! Fontaine has asked me to 
ar him, wet roe consented | 

am very ;’ murmured the sleepy 
lady. ‘Yow areaclever girl, Belle, and I never 
liked Guy, heis.so masterful. And when ara 
you to. be married? We can’t afford to 
ie nu 

‘We shall-be: married at once, that is on 
the day appointed by Guy fcr our union ; it 
is only @ change of bridegrooms—and such a 
change! I shail be Lady Fontaine! I always 
coveted a title; buts Ernest isn't half so nice- 
locking as Guy—not that it matters at all |” 
Then she shrugged her shoulders impatiently, 
for Mrs. Dolane had fallen asleep e 

The next morning Guy waited for a message 
from Belle; but none coming, he at length 
repaired to Mre. Ullathorne’s—bis aunt, 
widow lady, yet.on the beat side of fifty, and 
of charming manners—and there Belle’s note 
followed:him, Hoping, he hardly knew what, 
he tore open the perfomed envelope, and 
glanced hurriedly over her written words. 

“I have decided between you and Lord 
Fontaine; and as Iam to marty him on the 
fifth of April, you are of course’free. All your 
Presents and letters, I will return by the next 
aaa not think you have any cause for 

: we 
tg “ never should have been happy 
nD am aecess of anger and bitterness, he 
tossed the letter to Mrs, Ulisthorne, 
ae that and condole with me!” he 


Bhe read Belle’s callous message, and turned 
to him with tears in her eyes. 
Ys ll congratulate you," she said, quickly; 
I never liked her, and you would have been 
& wretched man had you married her. Guy, 
you Will not say you love ber still!” 
. I am afraid I never loved her; I have 
Pw. and longed for this release, and yet I 
cel humiliated that che should toss me 
aside like a broken toy or shattered fan |" 
br’ never quite knew how it came about, 
ut then he told her all about himeelf and 
Vinnie ; and Mrs. Ullathorne, having heard 
his story, said,— 
oO “7 One day, Guy, I must know this child. 
making aeiiion a — dso narrowly, 
horns = , do not be in & 


* You don’t know Vinnie, or you would love 


“ Bhe is as simple-asa child, and yet so bright 
and clever, so true of heart!” 

‘Being so mere a child, Guy, you must 
have compassion on her; let her see other 
men before she makes her choice, But the 
season being over, I will go with you and 
make Miss Orme’s acquaintance ; then, if I 


I will do what I can to farther your suit!” 
‘* When you know her you will love her,” 
7 eae confidently, and then he wrote 


He bade her keep all the gifts he had ever 
bestowed upon her, and to destroy all the 
letters he had ever written her. For the rest 
he wished her all happiness, And — Bg 
she was to feel ber desertion had not given 
him pain, Miss Dolane was very glad he did 
not desire to possess himself again of those 


nny fetta 

HE tters she burned without a pang, and 
she smiled as she read in a society paper the 
apnouncement of her marriage with Lord 
Fontaine. He was both rich and titled, she 
wanted nothing Mre. 

The wedding was the event of the season, 
and even down at Morden it was common 
gossip. Some pitied Guy Ullathorne, some 
said he was to be congratulated, but all agreed 
that Miss Dolane had behaved very badly, 
and only Vinnie Orme kept silence, possessing 
her with patience until he cante again, 
for surely he would come now Belle had no 
further claim upon him; and they would be 
friends once more, 

In her humility the child asked no more, 
- no niondetee for the renewal of their 

companionship. 

And at the close of Jone, Guy and Mrs. 
Ullathorne arrived at Morden, where they 


see that her happinessisin you, yours in her, 


‘*¥ou need not be. Do I lock as if I bad 
suffered much, No, Vinnie, ‘my blessing lay 
in her forsaking.’ Don’t you see that new 
hops of happiness has come toms? CaBild, 
what have you done to yourself, You have 
grown & woman all at once |” 

She laughed a little, 

T don’t think Iam any taller, but I lock 
older because I have put up my bair.”’ 

* Oh, that is what I miss. What a shame 
to tie up those curly locks. I protest against 
the change.” 

“‘Iam afraid your protest will be uvzeless. 
It would be absurd now to wear my hair in 
child-fashion. Why, Nellie is fifteen now and 
quite a great girl ; I should have no authority 
over her at allif I did not assume a certain 
sort of dignity.” 

And then she told him all her news, 
how clever Roy and Olement were proving 
themselves; how greatly Nellie and Floss 
were indebted to Miss Caxton ; and how much 
much brighter “ papa’s prospects” were; and 
whilst she talked, s trembling happiness 
possessed her. 

He leaned over her chair, — every 
change of light and shade on the delicate, 
exquisite face; every new expression in the 
clear dark eyes, and he loved her with the 
love of his perfected manhood, 

» But remembering Mrs. Ullathorne'’s words, 
‘Being so mere a child, you must have com- 
passion on her, let her see other men before 
she makes her choice,” he told her nothing of 
his heart’s desire; and she waa more then 
content since he had come again. 
wate she had ended her simple story, he 
said, — 

‘\Now, Vinnie, I have news for you. I am 
not going to live in selitary grandeur at The 
Towers. My aunt, Mrs. Geoffrey Uilathorne, 





intended staying until September. 
j 


we | 


CHAPTER V. } 


Vinniz was now seventeen, but, by reason of 
her many reeponeibilities, was older in 
thought and feeling than her years. 
Ip was no evanescent passion she cherished 
for Guy. He had been hero from child. 
hood, and that hero-worship had grown with 
her growth until it merged into a deep, all- 
abiding, and, if need be, all-eacrificing love, 
She trembled and grew pale when she heard 
that Guy was returning. She knew that in 
the hour of their parting he had loved ker, but 
she dared om hope he loved her still, so) 
pocr was her cpinion of her own charms and 
merits. 4 > 
He purposely timed his first visit so that he 
should find her alone. She was sitting making 
up accounts by a window, when he opened the 
gate and entered. 
At the sound of his step she started, locked 
up, and then rose all trembling and white. Go 
to meet him she could not. Her brain was in 
a whirl, her heart beat so hard and fast thas 
she could hardly breathe. 
With love in her eyes she watched him 
draw near. Then he was lost to sight as he 
went round to the hail door. Another moment 
she heard the quick, ringing notes of his voice, | 
his firm step slong the hall, then bis hand was 


# Vinnie,” he said, “I have come back to 
ot. 
She held out her hand tohim. Perhaps he 
understood she could not speak in thie first 
hour of re-union, neither with him were 
words easy; but he looked into her eyes and 
read the secret of her innocent heart over 
again, and was almost satisfied. 
‘“* Aren't you goimg to give me welcome?” 
he asked, leading her to a chair, and sitting 
down beside her. ‘It seems ages to me. eince 
we said good-bye.” 
“I am very glad—we are all very glad to 
see you back again,” she answered, epeakin 
in low, unsteady tones, and then, with wist 
eyes uprsised to his, “We were s0. sorry 








her withall your heart,” he answered, flushing, | 





when we heard about—about Miss Dolane.” | 


has kindly consented to do the honours of. the 
place until I bring home a wife. So now, 
dear, I may hope to see you oftener there. I 
want you to make acqasintance with all the 
old place contains, and as my aunt is particu- 
larly anxious to know you, I want you to 
bring Nellie up this afternoon, and we will 
take tea in the rose garden. I have so much 
I wish to show you.” 

‘‘Ig Mra. Ullathorne very fashionable?” 
asked Vinnie, doubtfully. 

‘* Ske is the leader of the most select circle 
in town; but she has the kindest, warmest. 
heart, and I am quite sure you will be very 
great friends, You will come?” 

“If you wish it, yes, but I am so shy of 
strangers. I shall be sure to disgust Mrs. 
Uilathorne with my stupidity. You will ke 
ashamed of me.” 

“Shall 1?” laughing; ‘ that remains to be 
proved. I am not afraid to try the experi- 
ment. Ah! who is this young lady?" as 
emall white-frocked individual entered, and 
stood looking at him with wide bine eyes. 
‘““Why, I declare it's May! Now, I'll be 
bound you can’t tell me who I am, May!” 

“Yes, I can, You're Guy, and how do you 
do?" gravely, offering a small hand, “I 
’member you very well.” 

After May's entrance, there was no further 
chance of a téte-d-téte with Vinnie; constant 
interruptions were occurring, and precently 
Gay took bis leave, returning in the afternoon 
to escort the girls tothe Towers. 

Nelhie was in a state of greatest delight, her 
blue eyes sparkling with pleasure, her pretty 
face flashed and animated. mentite 

“Oh, Guy!” she said, enthusiastically, 
“you are just the dearest boy under the sun! 
When we were pounger we never bad any fon 
that was not of your making. You are our 
veritable fairy ‘male’ godmother! And I 
have always wanted to see the Towers; I have 
heard co much of its quaint ccrridors and 
old pictures. Is it true there is really & 
dungeon, or is that only fiction?” 

“Fiction pure and simple, Nell. The 
Towers is hardly old enough to possess such & 
luxury; neither has it a secrets room, nor & 
hidden paseage."’ 

“Don't, if you please,” raid Nell, “you sre 
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taking the gilt off the gingerbread. Iam halt 
inclined to return home; but for Vinnie, I 
would, bat I am morally certain she needs 
my support.” 

** Nell knows what an arrant coward I am," 
smiled Vinnie. 

She was unusually quiet throughout the 
walk, perhaps because of the great happiness 
possessing her; perhaps, too, because she was 
wondering what impression she would pro- 
duce on Gay’s aunt, 

She was looking lovely in a white gown 
of soft muslin with black ribbons. Guy 
thought he had never seen her ao fair as 
now, and it was with an air of proud pro- 
prietorship he presented her to 8. Ulla- 
snorne, 

_ The lady gave one keen searching glance 
into the fair pure face, then she bent and 
Bissed her gently. 

**My dear, I am pleased to know and to 
welcome you here, We seem to be quite old 
fciends. Gay has spoken so often of you to 
me; and then she devoted herself to the 
smiling, blashing Nell, whose arch looks and 
merry speeches afforded her great amuse- 
ment, and Guy was left free to entertain 
Vinnie. 

Together they “did” the picture galleries, 
wandered through quaint old rooms and 
corridors, seeing all there was to see; then 
‘whey had tea in the lovely rose garden where 
blossoms of every conceivable shade cast their 
fragrance on the warm soft air. 


And Mrs. Ullathorne insisted that her | 


young guests should remainto dinner. Atfiéer- 
wards she sent them home in the carriage, 
and, having waved her hand to them as they 
drove off, tarned to Gay, with the words,— 

‘She is simply exquisite; a beautiful 
innocent child—{ hops you will win her. 
a is the making of a splendid woman in 

“ Thank you, aunt, as much for your praise 
of her as your wishes for my success. To- 
morrow I shall see Doctor Orme.” 

And he did. The Dootor, who was looking 


younger and brighter than he had done for | 


long years, was not a little surprised at his 
revelation. 

” Why,” he said, ‘it is only a month or 
two ago since you were ase to Mies 
Dolane, You cannot know your feelings with 
regard to Vinnie in so short a time.” 

“T loved her long ago,” he eaid, ‘but my 
tongue was tied by my engagement to the 
present Lady Fontaine. You will not for- 
bid me to win Vinnie if I can?" 

“No. I am not unconscious of the great 
honour you are doing my child; but I will 
not have one word of thie broached to her, 
until the rapture of your ement is at 
least six months old. This is a censorious 
world, and there are many who, being envious 
of Vinnie's good fortune, would accuse her of 
causing Miss Dolane—Lady Fontaine—to act 
as she did. The fact is, Uilathorne, I would 
much prefer the child to remain unfettered 
until her eighteenth birthday.” 

“I think, sir, you are rather hard upon 
me,” grambled Guy. 

_ “No, I am not; and forgive me, my duty 
ia first to my child, She is so inexperienced, 
she may readily mistake affection for love, 
and Heaven forbid she should learn love's 
lesson after she was a wife. Utlathorne, that 
girl has been our salvation; would you have 
me regard her happiness lightly? I don’t 


lace any restriction upon your visits ; she is | 
zee to see you always, so long as you promice | 


to say no word of love to her throughout the 
next six months. Will you do this?” 

« I suppose [ must; but you won't expect 
ms*to accept such terms very joyfully. 
Whilst I hold peace, some other fellow may 
step in and wrest her from me.” 

‘If that should be, you will know that the 
child had never anything but a passing fancy 
for you, and that I acted for the best. At all 
eventa I shall not go from mw | conditions, and 
you are quite young enough easily to spare 
aix months out of your life.” 


_ And despite all remonstrances and entres- 
ties on Guy’s part matters were left thus. 
Mrs, Ullathorne highly approved the doctor's 
conduct. Vinnie was very happy in those 
days; it was trae Gay had spoken no word of 
love to her, but there are a thousand looks 
and signs by which the most innocent girl 

| may guess & man holds her dear, and she lived 
in such a blissful dream that she could well 
sfford to wait for him to s 

The golden summer sped by and autumn 
came. Then Gay improvised merry little par- 
ties in seach of berries and nuts; and it was 
curious how few Vinnie’s basket ever con- 
tained, and how far behind the others the 
seniors walked. 

Nellie, who was an astute young lady, drew 
her own deductions, but said nothing; only 
she took the deepest interest in the lovers’ 
proceedings and contrived to prevent them 
being often molested. Then, jast as Guy's 
time of probation was expiring, he was 
away to the bedside of a dear old friend who 
had fallen a victim to consumption. 

‘*T hate to go now, Vinmie,” he said, as he 
held her hands in his. ‘I hate to leave you 
if only for a day; but I cannot refase poor 
Maltravers’s entreaty. He once saved my life 
at great risk to himself: it is but right that if 





my companionship can cheer his last days he 
should have it.” 

‘*I¢ is right,” said Vinnie, ‘you would be 
; cruel to refase,"’ 

So he went away, and Christmas was a dull 
time with them all, and poor Maltravers 
lingered so long that a new season had begun 
before Guy’s sokenee eame. Mrs, Ullathorne 
had carried Vinnie to town with her. 

‘‘ Let her see the world,” she had said to 
the doctor. ‘Is will not spoil her, but will 
teach her to know her own heart—it will be 
best for her and Gay.” 

‘ts Bat the expenses? '’ urged Dr. Orme. 

‘‘ I shall defray those; Vinnie shall go as 
; My com on to save your pride and hers. 

And Nellie must try to fill her place; for if 
| Guy wins her, you will not have her long with 
you, ” 

It was a new world to Vinnie, this great 
noisy city, with its wonderfal sights, its 
luxary and equalor, its magnificenee and its 
pores and she took euch a healthy delight 
n all she saw, that Mrs. Ullathorne said it 
was & pleasure to be her guide. 

She went to the opera, and listened with 
rapt face and star-bright eyes; she saw the 
| best dramas and tragedies of the day, and 

was all uncenseious that her cheeks were wet 
with tears, or white with her intense sym- 
pathy with suffering hero or heroine, She 
was so fresh, so sweet, so unconscious of her 
own growing beauty, that she had a charm all 
her own. Men began to hover about her, and 
she accepted their homage as a child accepts 
kindness. There was no coquetry in her nature ; 
and if there had been, her love for Guy would 
have killed it, 

Amongst all who hovered about her was a 
“young fellow, by name Bertie Lyon, a plea- 
sant lad of gentle birth and good fortune, a 
distant connection of Gay's; and though he 
had not yet attained his msjority, match. 
making mammas sought him eagerly because 
he had no parents to consult as to hia mar- 
riage, and would soon be free of his 





yish in ways and speech, that Vinnie showed 
him: greater kindness than she would other- 
wise have done ; besides, he was Guy's relative, 
and so entitled to consideration from her. 
| She never thought how her conduct might be 
misconstrued, she had no idea the boy loved 
her—to her he was but a boy—but Mrs. 
Uilathorne was alarmed and grieved for Gay, 
and wrote him thas, 


‘*My Dear Bor,— 

‘*You must not be startled if on your 
return you find a change in Vinnie. Thedear 
| child is artlessness itself, and has not learned 
| to conceal her feelings 








| have always done, that Dr. O:me acted very , 

















aye control, He was so unaffected, so | 


wisely in exacting the conditions he did. 
Vinnie was too young to know her own mind; 
I think she did not even know the meaning of 
love, but, if you would judge for yourself, 
come to town at once. Your rival is Bertie. 
He and Vinnie have so much in common ; they 
are so nearly of an age. And you will not 
blame the poor child—she was not bound to 
you in any way. We go to Mrs. Leddeadale’s 
ball on Thursday, and I havea card for you. 
Come if you can. 
‘** Your affectionate aunt, 


‘6 Unanta ULLATHORNE.” 


Gay had just buried his dearest friend, and 
coming, as his aunt's letter did, so awiftly 
after his loss, it all but unmanned him, He 
was not in a fit mood for pleasure, bat all the 
same he travelled up to town on Taursday 
morning, and at night presented himeelf at 
Mrs. Leddesdale’s. Neither his aunt nor 


ed| Vinnie expected him, so that he had ample 


es to watch the latter's movements 
before announcing himeelf. 

Presently he found the figure he seught. Was 
that Vianie, that lovely slender girl in robes of 
purest white? How beanutifal she was ia her 
soft and modest gown! She was carrying a 
bouquet of white flowers, and her pariner was 
Bertie Lyon—Guy set his teeth in a sudden 
paroxsym of rage. Then his better nature came 
to the fore: if Bertie could make her bappy, 
who was he that he should come between ? In 
their walk they paused quite near him, and 
he heard Vinnie say softly,— 

** T have not thanked you yet, Mr. Lyon, for 
these lovely flowers; it was kind of you to 
remember me. I think I shall never forget 
this my first ball—it has all been so much 
nicer than I expected ?"’ 

And then Gay could no longer restrain his 
mad longing for a word and a glance from her, 
and, stepping forward, said only, ‘‘ Vinnie!” 

With a little ory she dropped her flowers. 
Her face was white as they, and, as she held 
her hand to him, he saw that it was trembling 
violently. If he had mot been blinded by 
jealousy and pain, he must have guessed the 
trath. As it was, he misconstrued these signs 
of emotion, and believed from his heart that 
she had a guilty sense of having wronged him. 
“I did not know that you were back,” she 
said, lifting wistfal eyes to his, for eomething 
in his manner hurt her. 


“T hope you are having a good time, Vinnie. 
I don’t suppose if I asked for a dance I should 
get one.” 

“My tablets are fall, but I—I think Mr. 
Lyon would forego this waltz," and she 
turned to Bertie with a pretty entreating air. 

Bat Gay broke in,— 

“ He would hate me for ever and a day for 
depriving him of so much pleasure ; and I am 
not a very skilfal dancer.” 
ed to say more, and 
a moved away with her partner; nor 

id she exchange any further speech with Guy 
that night. Bat later Bertie went to him. 

“Mra. Uilathorne and Miss Orme have 
left, Iam going too. I eay, old fellow, won t 
you walk with me to my diggings? I want to 
talk to you;"'and Gay, being too miserable 
to care much what he did, consented. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Goy, old boy,” said Bertie, placing his 
feet u the mantel and poffiog vigorously 
at & rette, ‘you know Mies Orme ’ 
we have often talked together about you. 
Don't you think she is far and away the 
ee 1d nigh ef saan 

‘ Bhe is very ly, and as good 
beautifal,”” Gay answered, with a bitter ache 
in his heart, 

“I knew you would say so; and I want you 
to wish me luck. I feel sure she likes me, and 


I think now, as I,I know I simply adore her, Fancy me & 


married man! By Jove! if only you guessed 


“I have but just returned,” he answered. j 
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how much I thiok of her, you wouldn’s set 

there looking so calmly contemplative. Say 

something, old boy, if it's only ‘Good luck to 
on 


“If it is only for your happiness—and 
hers, with a queer sound in his voice, I do 
wish you success. You have reasonable 

ands for hope, I suppose?’ 

“Oh, yer, Miss Orme is kinder to me than 
to any other fellow, and, you see, she isn’t in 
the least little bit a coquette, She doesn’t 
gay or look one thing and mean another; and 
when the all-important day arrives, old man, 
I want you to give me your physical and 
moral support.” 

He ended with a light laugh, and Guy, who 
felt the torture was rather more than he could 
bear, rose, saying, — 

"Weddings are not much in my line, 
Bertia.”’ 

“Bat you won't refuse to attend mine? 
What, are you going so soon? Well, no 
doubt you are a bit fagged after your journey 
and all that. Never mind, old fellow, we'll 
meet sgain to-morrow at Mrs. Uilathorne’s. 
Ta-ta!’ 

And then Guy walked desolately home- 
wards, Was it for this he had waited so 
long? Had he nota prior claim to Vinnie's 
love? She had leved him once: was she not 
to be won again to him? Conld Lyon ever 
be to her what it was his hope to have been ? 
He would not give her up without a struggle. 
And then hia better and nobler nature came 
to the fore: if Bertie conld make her happy 
why should he seek to come between them? 
Did he not love her well enough to make her 
welfare his first thought and aim? 

“Heaven's blessing on you, my darling! 
my darling!'’ he whispered. ‘If it is best 
yon should forget me and your old idle dream, 
I will not complain. Your life is of more 
value than mine, May it be replete with 
joy.” 

So he stood aside all the days that followed, 
lea Bertie to his cause; and the 
anguish he endured made his manner to- 
— Vinnie constrained and sometimes 
cold. 

She was hurt and crushed by the change in 
him. Her eyes followed him wistfally where. 
ever he went, Bat he dared not trust himself 
to look often towards her, and se he saw none 
of these things, 

In her new-born desolation, in her growing 
despair, she turned naturally to Bertie for 
friendship; never guessing how she was 
fanning the flame of love in his heart, how 
she was torturing the man for whose sake she 
would have died. 

One day she chanced for a few moments to 
be alone with Gay, and he hastened to 
on trivial subjects, but she stayed him with a 
= little gesture. 

must talk to you om something that 
weighs upon my mind, Mr. Ullathorne, she 
never now called him Guy. I want yor to 
tell me how I bave offended you. Let me 
know my fault, that I may remedy it,” 

“You have not offended me, Vinnie,” and 
the pain he bore made his manner ungracious, 
his voice cold, 

“We used to be such friends,” she said, 
wisifally. “You were always kind to me; 
but since you came to town you never speak 
fo me save under compulsion. You are not 
like yourself—and—and I am very unhappy.” 

Tam atill your friend, and you are allow- 
ing your imagination to rum riot, I am not 
ron And ae let = hear you say 
again are un when you have s0 
devoted a lover as Bertie Lyon.” 

The colour flamed into her cheeks, and her 
eyes were startled, 

az He is my friend,” she said, swiftly. 

Yes, dear; and when he is something 
nearer and dearer still, remember that I 
wished this, knowing it was for your happi- 
pa and before she could make reply he 


So this was the reacon of the change in 
him; he did not love her any lengen, onde 





guessing that her heart was still his own, he 
yet could bid her find solace in another man's 
affection. 

With a bitter sense of humiliation she 
covered her eyes, and burst into the wildest 
tears she had ever shed. 

Oh! she could not stay here, she would go 
home. There was in the old place! 
What was that he said about Bertie? 
Was it true he desired to be more than her 
friend? Poor Bertie! She had no love to 
give him. She would never marry now. Her 
life was over and done with ! 

After this she avoided Gay on every pos- 
sible occasion. She treated him with a cold- 
ness which yet had something pathetic in it. 
Mrs. Uilathorne could not understand the 
change in the girl. All her brightness and 
vivacity had left her, and she took no pleasure 
in her prettty new gowns, or those entertain- 
ments specially provided for her. 

Bertie, too, was distracted by her different 
method of treating him. 

“A fellow might think she almost hated 
me,” he said to Guy. ‘She doesn’t seem to 
care about meany longer. Do you think it is 
because I have been so long declaring myself? 
Girls don’t like laggards in love.” 

“ | why don’t you put your fate to the 
test ?' 

** Because I am afraid to lose what chance I 
may have.’”’, 

‘*Don’t you remember an ancient couplet 
which runs thas :— 


Fain would I climb, but fear lest I should fall ; 
If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all. 


Why don’t you take that for your guidance, 
eh, Bertie?” 

‘*I will try; but it seems to me that even 
this su is better than the wretched 
certainty that she is lost to me. I used to 
feel so sure of winning her, but I am not 
now!” 

‘Perhaps it ia better so," answered Guy, 
wishing with all his heart the boy would 
change the subject. ‘‘ Women don’t like their 
lovers to be too sure of their affection.” 

‘*I¢ may be so, you are wiser than I," said 
Bertie. ‘If she says no, I don’t care a hang 
what comes to me. I shall go to the dogs by 
the quickest road I can find!” 

* You will be a contemptible cad if you do,” 
answered Guy, coolly. ‘‘ Would you like to 
think that alla girl's life was darkened by the 
thought that her rejection brought about your 
moral ruin? I think I know you better than 
that.” 


Bertie looked uncomfortable. 

** You've such a denced bad habit of callin 
a spade a spade,” he said, petulantly, ‘an 
you don’t understand what it is to love a girl 
with all one's soul, You can’t help it, I sup- 
pose, it is an infirmity; but it makes you 
most confoundedly unsympathetic!" 

And then he went away, and Guy was left 
in peace for the remainder of the day. A few 
evenings later each was invited to dine with 
Mra. Uilathorae. 

“ Gay,” said the lady on his arrival, ‘' I am 
giving this dinner simply and solely to decide 
your fate and Bertie’s. For days he has 
endeavoured to speak alone with Vinnie, but 
always she cleverly eludes him; and whether 
it is girlish bashfalness, or that ehe does not 
care for him, I cannot tell.” 

His heart beat high with a renewal of hope ; 
but he said, calmly,— 

‘tHowever she decides, may Heaven bless 
her choice !”” 

He thought Vinnie was looking very pale 
and depressed when she came down that 
night. She ate little and talked less, and 
when Bertie propesed they should go into the 
greenhouse she raised no objection. Perhaps 
she felt her fate was to be decided that night, 
and was glad to end it suddenly and sharply. 
Once alone with her, Bertie became desper- 
ately conrageous. 

‘Don’t give all your attention to those 
fernr,” he said, boyishJy. ‘1. want you to 





look at me and listen to what I’ve been trying 
to say for weeks. Vinnie, dear, won't you be 
kind tome? Don’t you think you oan learn 
to care for me juct a little bit? I won't worry 
you, upon my soul I won't, I'll wait as lon 
as you like. Only don’t say no in a dreadf 
pn | that leaves no hope for me; you do like 
me 

“T like you very much,” she began, when 
he interrupted joyously,— 

* Ullathorne thought you did, and he 
wished me good luck. He said the nicest 
things about our future!" 

“ Hush!” she cried, ina quick, anguished 
voice, ‘I must not hear you! J do like you, 
but not in that way. I never guessed that 
you oared for me so, until Mr. Uilathorne 
sugzested it to me, and then I tried to believe 
he was mistaken. Oh! les me go away! let 
me go home, my coming has made only 
trouble!” 

The poor oye I fellow was very pale, but 
the mere sight of her grief helped to calm and 
strengthen him, and he sald, quite steadily,— 

* Vinnie, dear, if any one must go away 
let it be me; bat don’t you think in time you 
could grow to care forme? I'll wait ever 50 
long for you. I'll never be weary of waiting. 
Don't answer me now, take time,” 

And then she burst into bitter tears. 

Oh, don't! don’t!” she oried, between 
her sobs. ‘' Your goodness breaks my heart ! 
I would not hurt you if I eould avoid it, but 
I must be true to myself and you. I can 
never do what you ask for, I never can love 
you ag you wish!" 

He drew a deep breath ; then he said,— 

‘IT have no right to ask; but, tell me, is 
there any other ?’”’ 

She bowed her head, and a moment there 
was gilence between them, then he said, 
slowly,— 

“Is it Guy?” 

She threw out her hands as if to ward 
him off, and then, aa her head drooped lo wer 
yet, she murmured,— 

“Yes. Ob! as you love me, keep my 
secret,” 

Bilence again, then the poor white.faced 
boy said,— 

‘' He is worthier than I. Vianie, my dear, 
my first love, good-bye.” So he went out, and 
in a corridor he encountered Guy. ‘I have 
go my dismissal,” he said, with a little 

jitter laugh. ‘Goto her; she is alone and 
serry for me,” and not waiting any reply, he 
rushed out. 

It seemed to Vinnie she sat there hours 
alone before Guy joined her. When she 
heard his step, she looked up, and he saw the 
tears were raining down her pale cheeks. 

‘* Vinnie, I have seen Bertie; he tells me 
you have sent him away.” 

**I could do no other,” she answered, 
between her sobs. ‘‘I tried to please you—I 
did, indeed—but I could not, I could not.” 

“Do you mean to say you would have forced 
yourself, if possible, to marry him, because 
you believed it to be my wish ?” he asked, in 
amazement. 

“Yes,” she answered, under her breath; 
‘‘you had done so much for me. I had done 
nothing, could do nothing for you.” 

‘*And you honestly believed I wished you 
to give yourself to another man?” 

"You spoke as if you did—is it not true? 
Oh! then, what did your words mean?” 

‘Shall I tell you? Others besides myself 
believed that you had grown to care for 
Bertie; and though I knew you loved me 
once, Vinnie, I thought it was but with your 
child's heart ; and, seeking your happiaess, I 
would not, by word or deed, come between 
you and your choice. Bertie is near your age, 
he is a bright handsome lad; what more 
likely than you should love him first and bess ? 
But now that you have sent him away, I will 
never leave you until you have given me your 
reason for doing 80. Vinnie, is it because 
you love another? Do you still love me?” 

“Qh, Guy! ob, Gay!” broke from her pale 
Jips, and then she lifted her eyea to his—the 
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lids were swollen with weeping, tear-drops| 


still hung upon their lashes, but a new joy 
filled the deep, dark eyes. ‘I have always 
loved you,” she said, ‘Oh, Guy! oh, Gay! 
do not be cold to me again—is has nearly 
broken my heart!"’ 

And then she was safe in his embrace, 

ressed close to the heart that would hold her 

ear for ever more, that would love her, 
reverence, and oherish her to the end, J 


Bertie Lyon did not go to the dcgs. Two 
years later he married Nellie Orme, and Miss 
Caxton keeps the Doctor’s house. He is a 
prosperous man now; but he does not forget 
how Vinnie came to hia resoue long ago, and 
how she saved him from bankruptoy and 
despair. 

Lady Fontaine is fasi losing her beauty, 
growing daily more like her mother—fat, 
raddied, somnolent; but she is happy in an 
animal fashion, having all her heart desires ; 
only her heart is filled with envy when, now 
and again, she meets “ that little Orme gir}” 
in society, and. listens to her praises, For 
Vinnie’s beauty has grown. with her happi- 
ness, and one has only to glance at Gay's 
face to see there tha reflection of a happiness 
thas will last so long.as life endures, 


[THE END.] 








FACETIZA, 


Exrrntenct is the cream of life—but it soura 
with age. 

A tack points heavenward when ib means 
the most mizchief. Is has many human 
imitators, 

Tr is pastime when one misses the train, 
although it may be Gifficult to determine 
where the fun comes in. 

*Tranxs,” said the guest to the man who 
brought his soup at last. ‘ You have taken.a 
great wait off my mind." 

Tue only objection to the.self-made man:is 
that in so many cases he has.failed to put 
himself together so as to work noiselesaly. 

ProraxE: “I don’t want you to make use of 
the word rum again, my son,'’ ‘“ Why’ not, 
pa?” “Because rum.is a curse.” 

Prorrssor (to boy at blackbcard).: “ How 
do you write horn?” Boy: “You don’t 
write & horn atall, You blows horn.” 

“A,: ‘Is land dear in Italy?” B.: “No, 
but the ground rents are awfal.” ‘ What's 
the cause of that?" ‘ Karthquakes.” 

“Pat! Pat! you should never hit a man 
when he is down!” ‘“ Begobs, what did I 
worruk so hard to get hint down for?” 

Txexe is a fortune for.the milliner who 
shall deviee a bonnet that canbe worn in any. 
part of a church and always present. the 
trimmed side to the congregation, 

Prima Facrm Evipence.—Priscilla: “ Jack 
tried to kiss me last night, and, do you know, 
I believe he had been drinking.’ Angelingw: 
‘He must have been,” 

Hay rever Victim: ‘* Doctor, can't you tell 
me how I can find relief from this constant 
inclination to sneeze?’ Physician ; “ Yes, 
sir, Sneeze,” 

‘* Anz you the mate?” eaid a Yankee to an 
Iriehman whom he saw on the desk of a 
vessel lying in port. ‘ No, sar,” responded 
Pat. “ Oi’m the man that boils the mate,” 

At A Marcatz Horst.—Mrs, Keyboard: 
“ Why do you always sit on the music-stool? 
You can’t play a note.” Old Stokes: 


* Neither can any one else while I’m here,”’ 
Hawrrss: “ You were on the jary in the 
murder trial, weren’’.you? What was the 
verdict?” Lambson: *'Acquittal.’’ ‘In 
Spite of such convicting evidence? What 


MisunDERSTOOD Huor.—Willis ; ‘ That 
donkey I bought from you kicked me. You 
said he waa safe.” Wallace: ‘' Well, so he is. 
I didn’t say you would be, though.” 


Nervous old lady (on board yaché): ‘‘ Ob, 
dear! it'll go over, I know it will. Oh, Mr. 
Bailor, you! won't let it capsize, will you?" 
Sailor (promptly): ‘* Wot! afore..I took the 
fares? Not likely!” ; 

A New Disrasu.—' How is Misiher Riley 
thish ma-rnin?"’ ‘‘ Worse, He was taken 
wid another disase lasht noight.” ‘‘ what 
is it?” “The docther called it con 
valeshent.” 

Mrs. Brezzy (with hammer): ‘‘ There, I've 
hit the naif on} the head af last.” Mr. 
Breezy: ‘‘ Why’ do you ‘put your finger in 
your mouth?’ Mrs. Breezy: *‘ That was 
the nail I hit.” 

Tue New Rector: “I find the work in this 
parish very interesting indeed.” Mies A 
‘*T should think you might; there are ten 
— girly to every man in the congrega.- 
tion.” 

Honxes. (who wants to propose); ‘ Mies 
Scadds, let us go out on the porch.. Shall I 
get os wrap?” Misa Soadds; ‘' Thanke, 
but I sha’n’t need it. You might put on your 
overcoat, however." 

Jupcz: “What was in the barrel the 
cfficera seized from you?” Witness: ' Wal, 
yer honor, it was marked ‘ whishkey ’ on wan 
ind and ‘ P, Daffy’ on the other, so oi dunno 
whether it waz whishkey in it or P, Daffy.” 

Mrs, M‘Carrny: *‘ Yer wages is 23. 64, 
short this wake, Moike.” Mr. M’Carthy: 
‘ Yis, Mary Ann. We had an explosion on 
Taeeday, an’ the foreman docked me for the 
toime oi wuz in the air.” 

Coxvinctxnc Proor.—Pat: “ Sare toime was 
invinted in Ireland.’ Jeweller: ‘Why do 
you think so?” “ Begorrat d’yez be afther 
thinkin’ it’s name would be O'Clock if it 
didn't come fromthe owld sod?” 

“Trorp Dr. Wray the. other day that I 
believed I was-the-only living example. of his 

tients,” ‘ Washe embarrassed?" ‘ Nota 

it; he acknowledged it.” ‘' What did he 
say?” “ Said he was-sorry to say I was,” 

‘\Ir’s a blessed good. thing,” said Mawson, 
as he gazed on. the. ocean—"' it’s a blessed. good 
thing the ocean’s bottom is.solid.” ‘‘ Why?” 
** Think: of what-a geyser there'd be. on. the 
other side of the earth if it leaked | "’ 

A New Raason:—Mr, De Club: ‘' My dear, 
a great German physician says women require 
more sleep than men.” Mra. De C.: ‘‘ Does 
he?” Mr. De C.; “ Yes, my dear—uam—or 
—you'd better not wait up for me to-night,’ 

Tue five-year-old: boy had: seen hie © first 
wedding, and naturally the family asked him: 
what he thought of it. ‘ Pooh!” he: said 
disdainfully, “it’s nothing but s prayer: 
meeting with a sociable after it.” 

“ Ant you still taking painting lessons, 
Mamie?" “No, I left yesterday; I don't 
like my teacher.” ‘Why not?" “ He hag 
such's disse ble way of talking; He told 
me that if I kept on for some time’ longer I 
might be able to whitewash a fence.” 

Serrzn Oxranxe (to his.employer, leaving 
the cffice); ‘Oh, Mr. System, haven’t you 
forgotten your umbrella? It’s raining.” 
Mr. System: “ Can't help it. I’ve made a 
resolution to have one here and one at home, 
to provide for. all emergencies. Now, if I 
take this, they'll both be at home!” 

Mrs. Tempie; * See that. pretty. Miss.Bar- 
low over there? Siep over and ask her to 
join our table,.Mr. Jones.” “ Bai she-seema 
to be enjoying herself, and I am afraid to in- 
terrupé her.” ‘Ob, make some-nioe apology. 
to her; and that willbe all right.” ‘' Exouge 
me, Miss.Barlow,'’ said bashful Mr, Jones, a 
moment or two.later;.‘‘ I’m sorry to say that 
I’ve been told to ask you to join our lunch 
party.’ ‘No, Mes. Fempls she didn’t come., 





excuse had you?” “Insane” ‘ What} All, 
of you?" 


She only said that if I felt as sorry as that 
she would excuse me this time,” 


Wastep More Paractice,x—‘* No, Bobby,’ 
said his mother, "one piece of pie is quite 
enough for you.” “It’s funny," responded 
Bobby, with an injured air; “you say you 
are anxious for me to learn to eat property, 
and yet you won't even give ms & chance to 
practice,” 

A Sensistz Fasnion. — Rural Aunty: 
‘‘ What in the world is that thing?” City 
Niece ; “‘ Tha#’s my upright piano.” “ Piano.?" 
“Yes, It’s draped in the new fashion— 
completely hidden, you know.” “Oh! Well, 
ee sensible. Can't be seen or heard, can 
it 

Lanpapy (starting theconmverzation) ; ‘' How 
absurd the ancients were, when we think of it. 
They actually believed that the.rouls of the 
dead entered birds and animals.’ A Bruta} 
Boarder: ‘‘ Nothingabsurd about that. Take 
this chicken we are eating, fox. instance. Is 
was probably inhabited by the sole of a shoe.’ 

‘** Bocknn my shos,Hgbert, 
her near-sighted jiancée, Egbert went down 
on his knee-liké a true knight; bu’, as he had 
lost his eyeglass, his vision was a liitle uncer- 
tain. ‘Is this» your foot, darling?” he 
inquired, ‘ Yes.” “ Aw, pawdon—I—thought 
it was the: lounge.” Egbert: ia now dis- 
engaged. 

Entuverasti¢ professor of ‘physics (diseuss- 
ing the organic and inorganic kingdoms): 
‘* Now, if I should shat my’ eyes—so—and 
drop my head—so—and should not move you 
would say I wae a clod, But I mové, I leap, 
I run, I hop—then what do you calf me?” 
Voice from: the rear; “ A clod-hopper.” Class 
is diemissed. 

Tae Traur’s Revencr.—Sour-faced Woman : 
“ You get right out of here or I'll call my hus- 
band.” Tramp: “Y'r husband ain’t at 
home.” Sour-faced Woman: “ How do you 
know he ain’s?"” Tramp: “I've aillere 
noticed, mum, that w’en a man is married to 
& woman wot looks like you he never is at 
home except at meal time.” 

‘‘Way, Jimmy,” caid one professional 
beggar to another, “‘are you going to knook 
off already? It’s only two o’cleck.” ‘' No, 
you mutton-head,” res e@ the other, who 
was engaged in unbu g his. wooden leg ; 
‘I’m only going to put it on the other kneo, 
You don’t —~ & fellow can beg all day or 
the same leg, do you?” . 

A peFinition given by a well known public 
speaker, in anaddress-to children. ‘' Now, chil- 
dren," he said, ‘I propose'to give you on the 
present occasion an epitome of the life of St. 
Paul, Perhaps some of you are too young éc 
understand what the word ‘ epitome’ means, 
‘Epitome,’ children, is, in its signification, 
synonymous with synop:is.” Having, made 


this simple and clear explanation to the -chil- 
dren the speaker went on with his es 
ti é 


A story is told of Byron’s wre 
when his play, “ Dearer ‘than Life,’ was pro- 
duced, At the end of the second act there 
was & long delay, and the audience grew very 
impatient. ‘ Whatin the-name of goodness 
are they doiog?” asked @ orisic of the author. 
“T don’t know,” moaned Byron. As this mo- 
ment the sonnd of a saw. at work behind the 
curtain could be distinctly heard. . ‘‘ Whatare- 
they doing now, my dear Byron?” said the 
critio, ere the author’s keen sense of 
hnmour came to the rescue. - “I think,” he 
said, ‘they must be cutting out the last act.”’ 

A Mascunme Boor.—A story is -told at 
the expense of Professor. Zarth, the ¢ ficient 
director of the Maennerchor and professor 
of German at the Uiica Academy, “ What 
is the gender of ‘book?’” was the query to 
a student who persisted using the masculine 
“der” before the word. ‘It is masculine,’ 
replied the student. ‘You are mistaken, 
It is neuter,” urged the . profeséor.. ‘* Who 
ever heard of @ matcnline book?” ‘Why,’ 
rejoined the student, ‘I have lots of times, 
and so have you.” ‘Never,’ said the pre- 
fessor. ‘‘ What kind of a book is masculine? ” 
‘*Hymn book,” muttered the student, as i 2 





au titter went round the class. 
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SOCIETY. 


Vexvet will be greatly. used again thie 
coming season. 

Tar Dake of Sutherland is the largest laud- 
owner in Great Britain. 

Sraristics go to. show that the male .popula- 
tion of the civilized world is falling farther 
and farther behind the female, 

VELVETEEN is largely advertised as being the 
materia! par cxcellence-for the coming season 
and preseut race, from Fauntleroys to dow- 
agers, and it does look effeotive in the best 
qualities and wears as long ag. wanted. 

Ir is pleasant.to hear, that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is co much, better, The waters and 
the treatment at Contrexdville have done him 
a vaat deslof good,.and it is said he is now 
most hopeful about a speedy restoration to 
perfect: healtb. 

Ware Her Majesty is:in Seotiand Windsor 4 
Caatle is being repaired and several alterations 
are being made in St. George's Cha: Tt is 
thought likely thatthe Empresa Frederick will 
visit the Qaeen at Windsor on the return of 
the Court. 

Tux little Crown. Princa of Germany and 
his brother; Prince Adelbert, have jasé com. 
menoed to have violim lessonr, Prince Adel- 
bers, although only jos seven, ia said to 
possess great éalens. 

A man suited to drive the Queen, or the 
mail, is not to be found every day. This 
driving of the Queen is the blue-ribbon of 
engize-driving life. Daya beforehand arrange- 
ment are made; and. very elaborate. they 
are. 

Lorp and. Lady. Tennyson, who. have been 
residing dering the summer months at Ald. 
worth, their place on the Hampshire Downs, 
near Haslemere, intend to return to the Isle 
of Wight about the middje*of next month, 
and. will pags the winter at. Farsingford. 

Tum announcement that Prince. George of 
Wales is about to be betrothed to “a Raseian 
Grand. Daohesa” is quite erroncous. There 
is nota single ‘‘ Rassian Grand.Dachess.” of 
marriageable age, excepting only the 
Emperor's elder daughter, who is engaged to 
the Grand Duke Alexander Michailovitch. 

Taz Queen has, two beantifal little gold 
watches that are supposed to be one hundred 
years old, They have.silver dials, and are 
about the size of a two-shilling piece. One ia 
& blind man’s watob, the other is a repeater. 
Both go perfectly, and are in constant use, 
Her. Majesty's favourite watch ia a larce plain 
gold one by. an. English .maker... I is abont 
twice as big as an ordinary man’s wate. 

Tae Queen is jastnow in excellent health, 
her Majeaty baving derived very great benefit 
from the bracing air of Deeside, Oaborne 
does not really suit the Qucen at any period 
of the year, and the air of the Solent is far 
too relaxing in the middle of eammer to please 
her Majesty, who, alwaya .geta somewhat out 
of health: by. the time, that she has-been. in 
the Isle of Wightfor 9 month; but the in- 
vigorating Highiand air acta like a powerfal 
tonio, and invariably seta her up again, 

Tae presentation of feuit to the Lord Mayor 
by the Fraiterers' Company did not always 
conelat of the magnificent. assortment. whioh 
it ig now the practice to offer to the chief 
magistrate. In olden times the gifé simply 
took the form of twelve baskets of apples. 
The fruit was carried to the Mansion Honse 
- porters from Farriagdon Market, headed 

7 She. Company’s beadie with, his gown. and 
— The Lady Mayoresa used to place a 
pete of wine in each of the. empty baskets 
or the use of the carriers, who wete: then, 
says the Book of Ceremonies, “regaled with 
& dinner, and, having satisfied themwelves, 
rong taking with them the fragmenta for 
elr evexing suppor,” Of late seara +.%¢ 











STATISTICS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Bexwin, with 1,315,600 people, hag only 
26.800 dwellings. 

Tuerz are 3,000 Prosestants to one Roman 
Catholic in Sweden, 

Ty Kens 30,000 people are engaged in Lop- 
picking during the season, 

It has. been discovered that almanaca date 
back to the year 100 4p. 

Axnscut one-third ci the human race, 
400,000,000 of people, speak the Chinese 
language. 

A man gives off 4 08 per cent. carbonic gas 
of the air he respires; xespires 19,666 cubic 
feet of carbonic acid gasin twenty-four hours, 
equal to! 125 cubic inches common air. 





GEMS. 


Onz good remark is better than twenty 
dull or common ones. 

Tae best friends are those who stimulate 
each other to good, 

Many people mistake stubbornness for 
bravery, meanness for economy, and vileness 
for wit. 

Yoo will find, if you think for a moment, 
that the people who influence you are people 
who believe in you. In an atmosphere of 
suspicion men ebrivel op; but in that atmo- 
sphere they expand, and find encouragement, 
and educative fellowship. 

Ir isa precept of good manners and good 
sense, and therefore of good style, to adapt 
your allusions to your audience. People who 
obtrude their particular ‘“‘shop’’ on mixed 
company, or perplex the strangers within 
their gates with unintelligible family jokes, 
are guilty of intolerably bad manners. So, 
in literature, persistent allusions to out-of-the- 
way snd obscure hooks and characters are 
equally a piece of bad manners, Allueiveness 
is felh to be offensive the moment the alla- 
siona are not understood. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Veartantze Marnnows Bomzp,—Pare. the 
marrows, cut them in halves. Have ready 
@ saucepan of boiling water, salted; put in 
the marrows and boil them till quite tender. 
Take them.up very carefally; and arrange 
them on a hot dish, pour cver white sauce, 
and serve, 

Evrry housewife imagines: ste knows how 
to make lemonade, but the feeble, insipid con- 
cootion so often offered is a convincing argu- 
ment to the contrary. Good lemonade re- 
quires plenty of lemon and sugar, and is im- 
proved by the addition of ctberfruits. A good 
rule calls for three lemons to one orange, one 
scanty.cupfal of sugar, and one-third of a copfal 
of jaioe; add. pintof pounded ice, 
stir well, then add a quart.of ice. water. 

Srep Care,—Half a pound of ficur, quarter 
a@ pound of peel, quarter. cf.a pound of 
butter,3 eggs, 602, 0f sugar, quarterof a pound 
of sultanas, 20z, of almonds, half a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, 1 tablespoonfal of milk, Pat 
butter and sugarin a basin, and beat them 
together with a,epson till they are white, then 
add; yolks..of, eggs,, and. mix theer in; then 
milk, and«mix it; then:put in the: flour, and 
etir it well through the rest; then the ba 
powder and all the frait. Pot the, whites o 
eggs on a plate and heat them up, and add 
them last. Pouzitintos panered cake tin, and 
put. it in the ovea :till if is ready, The 
alvsonds sre-skinned and solit up, the raisins 
washed and dried, and the peel cat up in thin 
steips.. If it ia really a ccad-cake you want, 





apples have given place to pi « 
pa peacheg, and all the oheize ‘ten fn 


then Jeave out all the fruit and: pot balf-en 


' ance of carraway seeds Inetend, eo 





_ THE most sparsely populated British colony 
is Western Australia, 

Tray ia the caly country in the world where 
Ttaiian soap is not used, 

Tue sge of both parties iy always given ia 
Spanish marriage announcements, 

As # set off against the drink oraze plen- 
tiful fruii eating has been recommended 
among other things, 

PosTan money-orders are, it is belicved, 
about to be experimentally introdaced ia 
Rassis, . 

Tue ruins of Blusbeard's castle are eaid 
to stil! remain in a lonely mountain road near 
Interisken, Switzerland, 

Tuz statement is made that in sl! their 
ware the Bzitish have won the splendid aver. 
age of eighty-two per cent, of the. baiiles. 

Frrzs frequently startle horses by centering 
their cars. Thia can be prevented by touching 
the inside of the animal’s ears with a few 
drops of the oil of Janiper, The cdour of 
Junipsr ia so disagreeable to flies that they 
will avoid any spo where-it-is. 

It is said that no miagnet is trner to the 
pole than is the root of the cocoanut tree to 
the ocean, for, when the root breake through 
the husk, it points direotly towards the ses, 
no matter in what _— the nus may be 
placed in the ground. 

Tue aquatic plant, the biadderwort, feeds 
on animal life. The tiny bladdera attached to 
the leaves and leaf-staika are each farnished 
with a door, the whole acting on the cel. trap 
principle. Any small water-oreature that 
ventures to. peepin ia seized in the cintohes 
ef the murderous plant, and is at once 
swallowed and assimilated. 

Vaniovs explanations have been given of the 
Origin of the term greyhound, some suthori- 
ties claiming that the prefix grey is taken 
from Grayius, meaning Gresk; others that it 
signifies great, while still others say that it 
has reference to the colour of the auimal, In 
no other breed of hoands is the blue or grey 
colour co prevalent, and consequently the 
lass mentioned derivation seems tae most 
plausible, 

In Paris any person wishing to perform a2 
an intinerant mounteback, organ-grinder, 
musician, or singer must make application to 
the police for a license and produce a certifi. 
cate of good character. The license. muet. be 
prodused to the police authorities. every thrse 
months on pain of withdrawal... The-noasets- 
era of the licenses are expressly forzidden to 
take about with them.ohildren uncer sixsecn 

eare-of age, or pergous who are blie#, de- 

ormed, one armed, crippled; or infirm. 

A vaninprous is a line or phrasa that reads 
the cane backward as forward. The Latin 
langzage is fail of such lingnistio freske ; the 
Eoglish bas but few.. One-at least iz imit- 
able; it represents our first parent politely in- 
trodscing himself to Eve in these worts: 
“Madam, I'm Adam/’ ‘The following phraee 
lacks but one fetter of being even more re- 
markable: ‘ Lewd did I live, evil di@ I 
dwell.” From the Latin we have!! Roma titi 
subita. motibus ibit amer:"" Rome, Icve will 
come to you suddenly and with violence," 

Vineaar ia regarded by au American physi- 
cian as & valuable therapeutic sgent in 
catarrhal and membranous croup. Employed 
in the form of inhalation, it is,.he considers, 


of first importance.in the wausgemens -of the: 


disease, though he alse employs internal medi- 
cation. His method of pzocedare in caces of 
inhelation isto pourthe vinegar into s pan, 
and then put in the pan bricka or flat irons 
heated in the stove, The room thas econ be- 
comes filled with s clond.of acctic vaponr, | 
German doctor reports tha usa of ethezisation 
with good resulis in the onge of a child aged 
thirteen. monthe, who: was: apparently dead 
when he wag called in, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Queen Anvne.—Queen Anne died in 1714 
Pa —You must have a license to sell patent medi- 


“Bane — mone’ to the husband In the 
absence of — 


R. pape bbe sii batten ies are not numbered but 
distinguished by letters. 

S 0. L.A debt is recoverable within six years of the 
last acknowledgment of it. 

0. B.—Clifton Saspension Bridge was constructed of 
the removed Hungerford i 

Fairs —A domestic servant msy give, or be given, a 
month's notice at any time. 

Dmrezss.—Ii he 
done all that can be required of 


JowaTHan.—Rev Dr. Hermann Adler, Chief Rabbi, 
Jéws College, Tavistock-equare, London. 


Country Bumexm.—To hear Ene Bo ws the telephone 
each person must use a separate patr 

Tom's Own.—The 28th Battery Field Arti! are at 
Kurrachee, Bombay. aa 

G. Y.—The 4'b loaf last cost 1034. in December, 1867. 
is was 10d. at the end of 1872, 

Novics.—A tenant is Seite cul Gun Eile yespertion of 
the rates in force during his tenancy. 

Fortorn Morner —A mother bas no claim to a pen- 

because a number of her sons are fm the army. 


Dovstrcot.—The seven prismatic colours are red, 
yellow, blue, green, orange, Indigo, and violet. 


Curis.—For an immediate annuity of £40 a msn of 60 
—_ of age must pay £474 to the Post Office authort- 
es. 


Lan aa ao eee of a husband, no 
matter for how does logalise a second marriage 
during his lifetime’ 


Rover.—A description of ** man and do 

—S at Hanley amy fn "the Daily Telegraph a 
iy, 1 

Jack. a the son lives at home and Is not a lodger, 
his ante, found tn the house, may be sefz:d for the 
parent’s debt. 

R. L —If the Court ordered psyment at once —- 
tien can be enforced, although a portion of the debt 
baen accepted. 


SreanceR.—Treves is considered the oldest city in 
Cone, and is by far the richest of its cities in R.man 


and offers a home he has 
him. 


ye InqurrEeB.—Nothing short of a legal divorce 
ayy & second marriage while the tee husband or 
*e fs alive, 


Awtiqurty.—A person at eighty, or any age, if men- 
tally may make a will, and such will cancels any 
previously. “made one, 

Mantanne.— Special marriage Moenses may be obtained 


of the Archbish>p of Canterbury through the registrar 
of the province. ’ 

Drawa.—The 20d Battalion Grenadier Guards recently 
returned home, landed at Dover, and were transferred 
to the Tower of London. 


Esquirer.—The charge for newspapers and pon > is 
what they cheose to make ft at any special time; the 
rate charged to you is the ene now enforced. 
ont See Seen er ete yn 

efence of the independence of Turkish pire, 
which had been r threatened by Russia. 


Berraam.—Ycu must take out a r TY to carry a 
gun, whether you use tt for shooting at a ti or at 
birds, or whether you use ft on 8: or days. 

come ah LY such thing as you_sak as keeping 

Marine Artilleryman’s pay, to be 
the enti 

Esinx —The Boyne Rtver in Ireland has been called the 
*' Boyne of Science” Sage anon . -~ (_latacmal 
ous monastic institutions along its 

Lavare.—The Great Fastern was aa in the Clyde in 
December, 1887, tor £16,500. She was moved to the 
‘the following autumn and there broken up. 


Taworast Ont.—The ordinary quarter-days are March 
25 June = ._ os 29, and December 25; but by 
agreement any landlord and tenant may fix any others 
fur the oud of rent. 

MAURICE.—Apply to the Secretary of the yy ; 
whetber a navy pensioner receives 5d. per a 
the age of 55 and 44. at the age of 65 is aq! orwhich 
is now te'ng dircussed by all navy men. 


Senate, e ay nat peppeeeies Sy int 


Hall Six 
Tow after,” z 711886) fs “Demeter, and ather Foams L. 
Awsrtious.—We say at once that there is no field we 
can recommend to 's assistant ; he is not in 
“demand " any where, and paid, elbow himself into a 
place go where he like. 
Morurr.—The 


child cannot bs legally ‘detalred 
the consent of hts natural unless it is 


agatnst 
& certified {ndustrial school to which he has been ccm- 
mi‘ ted by the magtstrates. 





DisTRACTED ParEnt.Oonsent of a boy's parents is 
absolutely necessary, but — — think it will not be 
withheld if the danger of the boy’s running cff to ses, 
perh>ps in a foreign ship, is put tefore them. 

A Baitoy.—The total of the regular effective army of 
Great Britain is roughly 212,000 men of all ranks. In- 
cludiog reserves and forces, 619,000 home and 
colontal, or including regular forces in Ind{s, 691,000 of 
all ranks and arms. 


Lornz —Oodfish are sometimes cured by being kept 
dol ged gt A Pe in a dark 
room, covered with salt ry (F414 = 
they are opened, and sgain piled in a compact mass for 
about the ssme period. 

Bruce.—Robert the Bruce was born either at L»ch- 
maben or Turn’ , but his actual birthplace, ike 
Homer’s, is not eccurately known. The movements of 
his parents at the time, however, confine the event to 
one or other of the places named. 


LITTLE FEET. 


Two little fect, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand ; 

Two tender feet upon the uted border 
Of life’s mysterious lan: 

Siegel gal oan peeks cc geet eee Macneme 
In April's fragrant days, 

How can taey Colt walk among the or aad tangles 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 


These rovy feet, along the doubtful future 
Mast bear a mother’s load ; 

Alas ! since woman has the heavier burden, 
And walks the harder road. 


im for a while, will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth and 


Wl cut away the brambler, Tetting only 
The roses blossom there. 


But when the mother's eee eyes are shroude1 
Away from the sight o 

And these dear feet are ft without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them 


How will they be allured, af, Setngee, deluded, 
Poor little ‘untaught feet 

Into what dreary mazes wil they wander, 
What dangers will they meet? 


Will they go yop be blindly in the darkness 
sorrow’s tearful shad: 


les? 
Or find the Glopes of prco ond beanty, 
Whose ht never fades ? 


Will they go tolling up Ambition's summit, 
The common world — 

Or in some namelers vale, securely shaded, 
Walk aide by side with ‘Love? 


Some feet there be which — life’ 's track unwounded, 
Which find but pleasen* wa: 

Some hearts there be to which Y thts life is only 
A round of happy days. 


SQ Semen Se. \_ ee Sane ahe anes 
Who fund thets ofall ot pane and Tose, 


And long to reac! ney fall 


He shall be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair faced and tender 


Before whose unstained feet the world’s wide highway 
Stretches se fair and wide ! 


Ah! who read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 

And pray that He 5 — 1 — ea ce ravens 

Will guide the baby’s fee J.D, 


Barrawy1a.—In ptabey battles Py band to 
hand with swords is not practised, for 
that bows and arrovs — been pam eden my 


chance against one armed with muskets and 


Pozzizp Onz.—Your aan nies ae 
received by the party to whom it was ag yy FA 
would have been sent back to you, as 


oy Fae 

was necessary before the pcstman would part with it. 

But write to ——_——_ mentienisg that you sent 

the letter, giving him date and name, and esking him 
to be good enough to ssy if the person received it. 

Op Kaoox.—There is no authenticated csse of spon- 
tameous oS in on human body; man a 
been reported, bu! have bean foun: 
cases _ which the ~h-. Bay come thor 


fctnty'be predicted that ¢ eedaiion, 

tainty be predicted that ao lang aa the om com 
tinues bodies will not take fire, even if they held a hand 
SSiadltesaunt 


T. B.—Britain has 28 —_¢ second, and 54 third— 
125 in all; Ly aS yh. fF - 85-68 in all; Italy, none 
first-class, 7 ‘and 14 third—21. Britain has 10 
coast defenee vw NS Presse 15, Italy none. Britain 
has 29 gun vessels, France 19, Italy 21. Britala has 158 

France 179 ; one-sixth 


torpedo 

Italy 130, Eg are the relative 
strengths ‘ to date,” each credit for the 
coals that al be put into the water within a brief 
period, as well as for those actually + float. 





j 


Disputayt.— Unquestionably, a receipt for an account 
paid by cheque must have a stamp. Bat as the recetver 
must write his name u the cheque when cashing it 
he may say that is 

E. A—Alttken fs a name from an object Ifke hill, 
park, mufr, or the like. It is essentially Scotch, and 
means little cak. The Iccility of its fs doubtful, 
but the name is extensively prevalent in the West. 


Tor.—The rogular period on foreign service is eight 
years, but asa matter of a6. ee ae See 
twice eight years for that matter. yon poy 
;— +, —— decennial by others sent out from ths 


Baneroy Te ——- of fees ae would 
ba shown vestry, neg oxo couse 
Regulated by the Sones gi > the 
ersol sen aneit” at t Se ereer. Almost anything 
from a guinea upward would be accepted. 
Doverss.—Oaledonia is still used as a practical 
Se Scotland. Lp ey ey te 
eatary, and ab» ise beginning 
of —— centary, 
Gal uaass to tho country. 
Ware Panton eee bathing the face in 
tepid —_ a Fe —— Pe ay in 
the healthy oon plexion you deatre. After mf tle 
game of some kin’ open afr, aa 
and rub dry with rather rough towels. Dey dennal is 
sometimes used to rub the face with and impart to it a 


: 


rosy hue. 

Fisurr —There we believe, no fish more active 
than the Th is’ deoertood ea through the 
water the of an arrow. It is at certain 


seasons, a te oat voracious 
remarkable scttviny producing great expendi 


stren and — a corresponding demand for food. 
Bonide tus, it isa of rapid growth and vigorous 


Lrrrte Tix Souprer.— Sire eomguntes of he 2S 
Regiment, with Colonels Durnford and Palleine and 
other officers, were by a force of 20.000 Zalus 


a predatory em 28 Oe he tried, 
prevent it from poaching on his neigh’ ground, Of 
yy > fm a postition $0 complain i the oat is 





-_ post- 
eee cree’ iso Vol L¥L, bound in cloth, dx 6d 
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